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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM AND ACADEMIC TENURE* 


DEAN JOHN R. Errincer, Chairman 


As a result of the report of this Commission made at the 
annual meeting in 1924, this Association expressed its will- 
ingness to meet with representatives of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors and other academic and 
scientific organizations for a discussion of Academic Free- 
dom and Academic Tenure, whenever the American Council 
on Education might call such a meeting. Such a conference 
was called in Washington on January 2, 1925. The follow- 
ing associations were represented by the delegates named : 

American Association of University Professors: A. O. 
Leuschner—University of California, A. 0. Lovejoy—Johns 
Hopkins University, F. S. Deibler—Northwestern Univer- 
sity; American Association of University Women: Miss 
Mina Kerr—Washington, D. C., Miss Mary Van Kleeck— 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York City; American Coun- 
cil on Education: H. W. Tyler—Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, S. P. Capen—University of Buffalo, F. B. 
Robinson, C. R. Mann; Association of American Colleges: 
John R. Effinger—University of Michigan; Association of 
American. Universities: Alfred H. Lloyd—University of 
Michigan; Association of Land Grant Colleges: A. F. 
Woods—University of Maryland; Association of Urban 
Universities: W. M. Lewis—George Washington Univer- 
sity; National Association of State Universities: H. W. 
Chase—University of North Carolina; Association of Gov- 
erning Boards: J. W. Barnes—West Virginia University. 

* Adopted by the Association of American Colleges, January 9, 
1925. For this and similar action on subsequent reports, see 
February Bulletin, pp. 17-23. 
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Your delegate was asked to summarize the attitude and 
present the recommendations on this subject which had 
been approved by this Association. Our four conventions 
regarding Academic Freedom and our four recommenda- 
tions regarding Academic Tenure were at once taken as a 
basis for discussion. After some of the recommendations 
had been adopted with slight modifications, a committee of 
three, consisting of Professor A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Chancellor S. P. Capen, University of Buf- 
falo, and your representative, was appointed to consider the 
question of further modifications. This committee met and 
reported upon the same day at a later meeting of the full 
Conference. The committee’s report, which included a reso- 
lution and the following statements concerning Academic 
Freedom and Academic Tenure, was unanimously adopted. 

The resolution was as follows: 


Resolved: That this Conference concur in the conventions concern- 
ing Academic Freedom and Tenure adopted by the Association of 
American Colleges subject to minor changes incorporated in the 
following draft; and it recommends the adoption of these conven- 
tions in the form here suggested by the several bodies represented 
in this Conference and by American universities and colleges. 


The statements adopted were as follows: 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

(a) A university or college may not place any restraint upon the 
teacher’s freedom in investigation, unless restriction upon the amount 
of time devoted to it becomes necessary in order to prevent undue 
interference with teaching duties. 

(b) A university or college may not impose any limitation upon 
the teacher’s freedom in the exposition of his own subject in the 
classroom or in addresses and publications outside the college, except 
insofar as the necessity of adapting instruction to the needs of im- 
mature students, or in the case of institutions of a denominational 
or partisan character, specific stipulations in advance, fully under- 
stood and accepted by both parties, limit the scope and character 
of instruction. 

(c) No teacher may claim as his right the privilege of discussing 
in his classroom controversial topics outside of his own field of study. 
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The teacher is morally bound not to take advantage of his position 
by introducing into the classroom provocative discussions of irrele- 
vant subjects not within the field of his study. 

(d) A university or college should recognize that the teacher in 
speaking and writing outside of the institution upon subjects beyond 
the scope of his own field of study is entitled to precisely the same 
freedom and is subject to the same responsibility as attach to all 
other citizens. If the extra-mural utterances of a teacher should be 
such as to raise grave doubts concerning his fitness for his position, 
the question should in all cases be submitted to an appropriate 
committee of the faculty of which he is a member. It should be 
clearly understood that an institution assumes no responsibility for 
views expressed by members of its staff; and teachers should when 
necessary, take pains to make it clear that they are expressing only 
their personal opinions. 


ACADEMIC TENURE 
(a) The precise terms and expectations of every appointment 
should be stated in writing and be in the possession of both college 


and teacher. 
(b) Termination of a temporary or a short-term appointment, 


should always be possible at the expiration of the term by the mere 
act of giving timely notice of the desire to terminate. The decision 
to terminate should always be taken, however, in conference with the 
department concerned, and might well be subject to approval by a 
faculty or council committee or by the faculty or council. It is 
desirable that the question of appointments for the ensuing year be 
taken up as early as possible. Notice of the decision to terminate 
should be given in ample time to allow the teacher an opportunity 
to secure a new position. The extreme limit for such notice should 
not be less than three months before the expiration of the academic 
year. The teacher who proposes to withdraw should also give notice 
in ample time to enable the institution to make a new appointment. 

(c) It is desirable that termination of a permanent or long-term 
appointment for cause should regularly require action by both a 
faculty committee and the governing board of the college. Excep- 
tions to this rule may be necessary in cases of gross immorality or 
treason, when the facts are admitted. In such cases summary dis- 
missal would naturally ensue. In cases where other offenses are 
charged, and in all cases where the facts are in dispute, the accused 
teacher should always have the opportunity to face his accusers and 
to be heard in his own defence by all bodies that pass judgment upon 
the case. In the trial of charges of professional incompetence the 
testimony of scholars in the same field, either from his own or from 
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other institutions, should always be taken. Dismissal for other rea- 
sons than immorality or treason, should not ordinarily take effect 
in less than a year from the time the decision is reached. 

(d) Termination of permanent or long-term appointments because 
of financial exigencies should be sought only as a last resort, after 
every effort has been made to meet the need in other ways and to 
find for the teacher other employment in the institution. Situations 
which make drastic retrenchment of this sort necessary should pre- 
clude expansions of the staff at other points at the same time, except 
in extraordinary circumstances. 


It is the recommendation of your Commission that this 
revised statement concerning Academic Freedom and Aca- 
demic Tenure, which involves but minor changes in our 
previous statement, be adopted by this Association. It is 
obvious that unity of action in a matter of this kind is 
greatly to be desired and it is easy to see that the adoption 
of an identical statement by the leading educational asso- 
ciations of the country will bring about closer cooperation, 
prevent misunderstanding, and benefit in many other ways 
the general cause of education. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON COLLEGE 
ATHLETICS 


DEAN FRANK W. Nicotson, Wesleyan University, Chairman 


A report on intercollegiate athletics to a body of college 
presidents has been for years an occasion for criticism and 
complaint, if not for lamentation and despair. However, 
your Commission on College Athletics believes that the fol- 
lowing report, based on replies from 158 members of this 
Association, will give cause for renewed hope. The colleges 
have outlived the days when intercollegiate athletics were 
but the amusement of the undergraduates, and the later 
days when they were the plaything of the alumni. We 
have reached the time when college athletics, intramural 
and intercollegiate, are recognized as but the final develop- 
ment of a system of athletic exercises for all students under 
the strict supervision and instruction of the faculty. The 
play instinct, inherent in the human race, is being scien- 
tifically developed and utilized as an important part of the 
instruction of youth. Abuses still exist, but it would be a 
reflection on the intelligence of college faculties to assume 
that they cannot be cured. 

Faculty control of athletics has been encouraged by the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association ever since it was 
organized in 1905; it has been enforced for years by a num- 
ber of local athletic associations of colleges, especially in 
the Middle West ; and it is making its way even in the con- 
servative East. By faculty control is meant not merely 
the general supervision of students and their games which a 
faculty exercises as standing in loco parentis, but specifi- 
eally the control, through faculty officers (professors or 
directors of physical education), or through committees, 
over the appointment and tenure of office of coaches, the 
making of schedules, the eligibility of athletes, and the ex- 
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penditure of funds. That the principle of faculty control 
is rapidly winning its way in this country is shown by the 
following report. To be sure, the colleges reporting are 
in general the sm..ller institutions in the country—the aver- 
age student body numbers perhaps not much over 500—but 
numerically the 158 colleges reporting constitute decidedly 
the majority of the men’s colleges in this country that par- 
ticipate in intercollegiate athletics. 

This report is divided into five parts: (1) control of ath- 
letics, (2) coaches—their tenure, status and salaries, (3) 
finances, (4) athletic abuses, including commercialism, gam- 
bling and scouting for players, or recruiting, (5) eligibility 
rules and their enforcement. 


I. Control of Atheltics. 
* A... By the Faculty. (103) 
The following colleges and universities report that con- 


trol of intercollegiate athletics rests with the faculty: 


Adelbert College (Ohio). 

Adrian College (Mich.). 

Alfred University (N. Y.). 

Alma College (Mich.). 
Augustana College (IIl.). 

Baker University (Kans.). 
Baldwin-Wallace College (Ohio). 
Bates College (Maine). 

Baylor University (Texas). 
Beloit College (Wis.). 

Berea College (Ky.). 

Bethany College (W. Va.). 
Birmingham Southern College (Ala.). 


* Accuracy is not guaranteed in these and following lists. Some 
of the letters received by the Commission were not clear on certain 
points, and while efforts have been made by correspondence to deter- 
mine doubtful matters, there is still a possibility of error in some 
cases. The inference, however, seems to be as indicated. 
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Bluffton College (Ohio). 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute (Ill.). 
Brown University (R. I.). 
Butler University (Ind.). 
Carroll College (Wis.). 

Centre College (Ky.). 

College of Emporia (Kans.). 
Colorado College (Colo.). 
Cotner College (Neb.). 
Defiance College (Ohio). 
Drexel Institute (Pa.). 

Drury College (Mo.). 

Drake University (Iowa). 
Elon College (N. C.). 

Fisk University (Tenn.). 
Friends University (Kans.). 
Georgetown College (Ky.). 
Hamilton College (N. Y.). 
Hanover College (Ind.). 
Hastings College (Nebr.). 
Hendrix College (Ark.). 
Hillsdale College (Mich.). 
Hope College (Mich.). 

Indiana Central College (Ind.). 
Iowa Wesleyan College (Iowa). 
Kansas Wesleyan University (Kans.). 
Kenyon College (Ohio). 
Lafayette College (Pa.). 
Lincoln College (IIL). 
Lombard College (Tll.). 
Manchester College (Ind.). 
Marietta College (Ohio). 
Miami University (Ohio). 
Milton College (Wis.). 
Missouri Wesleyan College. 
Morningside College (Iowa). 
Mt. Morris College (Til). 
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Muskingum College (Ohio). 
North-Western College (TIl.). 
Northwestern University (IIL). 
Oberlin College (Ohio). 
Occidental College (Calif.). 
Ohio University. 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Ottawa University (Kans.). 
Parsons College (Iowa). 
Pomona College (Calif.). 
College of Puget Sound (Wash.). 
Rice Institute (Texas). 
Ripon College (Wis.). 
Roanoke College (Va.). 
Rollins College (Fla.). 
Rose Polytechnic Institute (Ind.). 
St. Olaf College (Minn.). 
St. Stephen’s College (N. Y.). 
St. Viator College (IIl.). 
Southwestern Presbyterian University (Tenn.). 
Stanford University (Calif.). 
Southwestern University (Texas). 
Tarkio College (Mo.). 
Temple University (Pa.). 
Texas Christian University (Texas). 
Transylvania College (Ky.). 
Trinity University (Texas). 
Tufts College (Mass.). 
Tusculum College (Tenn.). 
Union College (N. Y.). 
University of Akron (Ohio). 
¥- Arizona. 
7 Buffalo (N. Y.). 
” Chattanooga (Tenn.). 
Chicago (Tll.). 
Kentucky. 
Louisville (Ky.). 
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University of Michigan. 

o Cincinnati (Ohio). 

3 Mississippi. 

' Notre Dame (Ind.). 

ses Redlands (Calif.). 

&é Utah. 
Upper Iowa University (Iowa). 
Vanderbilt University (Tenn.). 
Washington and Lee University (Va.). 
Wesleyan University (Conn.). 
Western Union College (Iowa). 
Westminster College (Mo.). 
Wilmington College (Ohio). 
Wittenberg College (Ohio). 
Yankton College (S. Dak.). 
Y. M. C. A. College of Chicago (IIL). 


In a number of the above-named colleges there is an ad- 
visory committee that works with the faculty, but it is 


reported that in all instances either the majority of the 
committee consists of faculty members, or else the final 
authority is by statute reserved to the faculty. These ad- 
visory bodies are made up as follows: 


(a) Faculty, alumni, trustees, and students: (2) 
Adelbert College. 
Southwestern University. 


(b) Faculty, students, and trustees: (2) 
Bluffton College. 
University of Utah. 
(ce) Faculty, alumni, and students: (16) 
Alfred University. 
Bates College. 
Brown University. 
Drexel Institute. 
Oberlin College. 
Stanford University. 
Transylvania College. 
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Tufts College. 
Union College. 
University of Akron. 

ie Buffalo. 

" Kentucky. 

" Louisville. 

2g Southern California. 
Washington and Lee University. 
Wesleyan University. 


Faculty and students: (22) 
Adrian College. 
Fisk University. 
Hanover College. 
Hillsdale College. 
Kansas Wesleyan University. 
Kenyon College. 
Miami University. 
Milton College. 
Missouri Wesleyan College. 
North-Western College. 
Occidental College. 
Ohio University. 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Pomona College. 
St. Olaf College. 
St. Stephen’s College. 
St. Viator College. 
Tarkio College. 
Tusculum College. 
University of Michigan 

- Redlands. 
Yankton College. 


Faculty and alumni: (11) 
Chicago University (1 alumnus). 
Drake University. 

Friends University. 
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Hendrix College (1 alumnus). 
Hope College. 

Lombard College (1 alumnus). 
Muskingum College. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute. 
University of Notre Dame. 
Vanderbilt University. 
Wittenberg College. 


Faculty and trustees: (2) 
Ripon College (1 trustee). 
University of Chattanooga. 


B. By a Joint Committee. (48) 


The control of athletics in the following colleges is by a 
joint committee, varying as follows: 


(a) Faculty, alumni, and students: (26) 
Albion College (Mich.). 
Boston University (Mass.). 
Carthage College (IIl.). 

Clark University (Mass.). 
Creighton University (Nebr.). 
Dartmouth College (N. H.). 
Dickinson College (Pa.). 
Guilford College (N. C.). 
Haverford College (Pa.). 
College of Idaho. 
Knox College (IIL). 
Lehigh University (Pa.). 
Macalester College (Minn.). 
New York University. 
Otterbein College (Ohio). 
Phillips University (Okla.). 
St. Lawrence University (N. Y.). 
Simpson College (Iowa). 
University of Delaware. 

ay North Dakota. 
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University of Rochester (N. Y.). 

Ursinus College (Pa.). 

Western Maryland College. 

William and Mary College (Va.). 
Williams College (Mass.). 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute (Mass.). 
Faculty, alumni, students, and trustees: (4) 
Carnegie Institute (Pa.). 

Illinois Wesleyan University. 
Middlebury College (Vt.). 

University of Richmond (Va.). 


Faculty and students: (12) 
Capital University (Ohio). 
Central Wesleyan College (Mo.). 
Concordia College (Minn.). 
Denison University (Ohio). 
Doane College (Nebr.). 

Emory University (Ga.). 


Eureka College (IIl.). 

Evansville College (Ind.). 

Grand Island College (Nebr.). 
Kalamazoo College (Mich.). 
Oklahoma City University (Okla.). 
Southwestern College (Kans.). 


Faculty, trustees, and students: (3) 
Bridgewater College (Va.). 

Sterling College (Kans.). 

University of Pennsylvania. 


Uncertain: (3) 

Colgate University, N. Y. 
Hope College (Ala.). 
Lawrence College (Wis.). 


C. By Undergraduates. (2) 


Amherst College (Mass. ). 
Gooding College (Idaho). 
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It is a fair question whether the two colleges in Group C 
should not be added to the list of those under faculty con- 
trol as the acts of the students, theoretically in control at 
Amherst, are reported to be ‘‘supervised by the Faculty 
Committee on Student Activities,’ and at Gooding College 
faculty approval of student actions is reported to be nec- 
essary. Indeed, in Group B, (c), where faculty and stu- 
dents normally share the control of athletics, it is difficult 
to believe that there is not actual faculty control. It may 
even exist in Group B, (a), where the alumni have a share 
in control. The University of North Dakota, for instance, 
reports that while the students and the alumni constitute a 
majority of the board, this membership is constantly chang- 
ing, and ‘‘the faculty members being more nearly perma- 
nent and more proficient in moral suasion, to all intents 
and purposes athletics are under the complete control of 
the faculty.’’ 

On the other hand, in the same group, the control at 
Dartmouth College, while theoretically given to a tripar- 
tite board, is actually in the hands of the alumni, for they 
not only elect their own three representatives but also the 
three from the faculty. In practice, the three chosen are 
the three who constitute the faculty committee on athletics, 
but in form, if not in fact, the Dartmouth alumni exercise 
a control over athletics which is probably not paralleled 
elsewhere. It should be added that the chairman of the 
Faculty Committee on Athletics is an ardent supporter of 
the plan, - 

Taking the reports, however, at their face value, without 
attempting to read anything into them, the striking fact 
appears that 103 colleges out of the 158 reporting show 
complete faculty control. Thus the sentiment and practice 
of 67 per cent. of the colleges reporting favor faculty con- 
trol, while only fifty, or 31 per cent., are still working under 
a joint control. (About 2 per cent. of the colleges report- 
ing have no intercollegiate athletics.) As showing the de- 
creasing influence of the alumni in college athletics, it ap- 
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pears that in only twenty-seven colleges, or 18 per cent. of 
the whole number, are alumni members of a board con- 
trolling athletics. 

Before concluding this portion of our report, it may be 
well to quote some personal opinions from presidents and 
others on the question of control. 


Dean Leutner, Adelbert College, Ohio: 


‘‘Our ultimate aim is to organize the Department of 
Physical Education exactly as other departments of instruc- 
tion are organized. We realize, however, that it must be a 
matter of slow development. We have provided for an ad- 
visory committee consisting of representatives of the Stu- 
dent Council, the Alumni, and the Trustees, to sit occasion- 
ally on the question of athletics, but that advisory commit- 
tee has not functioned as we expected it might.’’ 


President Fleming, Baker University, Kansas: 


‘*My experience in the control of college athletics is lim- 
ited to two plans. At West Virginia Wesleyan an athletic 
association composed of alumni, faculty, and the student 
body, was in control. In this case the athletic director had 
a very large influence. The authorities of the college had 
no way to control the finances and yet were made to feel a 
certain responsibility for the obligations incurred. The 
coaches were not members of the faculty. Here at Baker 
University the faculty is in control and the coaches are 
members of the faculty. This plan seems to me very much 
better.’’ 


President Burgess, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Ili- 
nois: 


‘‘We tried for a good many years a combination of fac- 
ulty and student body, and one alumni representative, 
forming an athletic board. The present method (direct 
control by the faculty, with all those giving instruction in 
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athletics members of the faculty) is more expeditious and 
better from every point of view.”’ 


President French, Hastings College, Nebraska: 


‘* Alumni control opens the way readily to abuses. Un- 
dergraduate control could not coordinate the athletic pro- 
grams with the purpose or program of the college.’’ 


President Scott, Northwestern University, Illinois: 


‘‘In earlier years we have had undergraduate and alumni 
representatives in a joint body, but our experience has 
pointed to the advisability of placing the responsibility with 
the faculty.’’ 


Dean Henry, College of Puget Sound, Washington: 


‘‘We have had student control of athletics here and it 
has proved a failure. For the past year and a half I have 
had to exercise more or less control through the faculty 
committee on athletics.’’ 


Professor Hanna, Rollins College, Florida: 


‘‘Our principle has been to have the faculty committee 
on athletics in control of our athletic activities. There has 
been a tendency on the part of some outsiders to influence 
the situation, but this has been very harmful.’”’ 


President Bell, St. Stephen’s College, New York: 


‘‘We strongly object to alumni control. This we deem to 
be the worst possible kind of control.’’ 


President VanHorn, Upper Iowa University : 


‘‘The Iowa Intercollegiate Athletic Association places 
athletics under the control of the faculty. This does not 
solve all the problems of control, since it is difficult to keep 
the alumni from inserting influence, moral and financial, 
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into the various situations. At Upper Iowa we are not 
bothered in this respect.’’ 


President Cousens, Tufts College, Massachusetts : 


‘“We are moving rapidly toward a situation where final 
control of athletics rests with the faculty, undergraduates 
co-operating. This is the only logical arrangement; under 
every other system the evils which now beset intercollegiate 
athletics will continue.’’ 


Chancellor Kirkland, Vanderbilt University, Tennessee : 


‘*My feeling is that colleges are caught in a great move- 
ment of the American public. The public is immensely in- 
terested in athletic contests and is willing to pay a big 
price for them. This attitude makes necessary the erection 
of costly stadia, the maintenance of training tables, high- 
priced coaches, ete. If the colleges were able to support 
athletics in a simple way, without catering to this public 
demand, we should have an ideal situation. I fear then we 
should have almost no athletics. We might as well admit 
that student interest is not based on the general considera- 
tion of physical training or the development of character. 
Recognizing this situation, the best colleges can do is to in- 
sist on control by the faculty and restrain all abuses as far 
as possible. There is no way of settling the matter once for 
all. It is an ever-recurring fight, and every year the battle 
must be joined anew.”’ 


IT. Coaches. 


If the question of athletic control is of the first impor- 
tance, that of the coach comes next. The athletic coach, 
especially the head football coach, is one of the most influ- 
ential men on the campus. If control by the faculty is to 
succeed, coaches must recognize such authority and not try 
to keep a divided allegiance also with some outside body 
which appoints them and determines their tenure of office. 
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Hence the recent tendency to do away with the term coach, 
and substitute ‘‘Instructor in physical education,’’ plac- 
ing all the instruction in athletics, whether intramural or 
intercollegiate, in the hands of members of the department 
of physical education. Furthermore, in order to standard- 
ize and dignify their work and to give them added author- 
ity, these coaches, under the title of assistant, or instructor, 
or assistant professor, or professor, are quite generally 
given the place and privileges on the faculty enjoyed by 
other teachers with similar titles. 

So general has this custom become that ninety-nine (62 
per cent.) of the 158 colleges considered in this investiga- 
tion, report that they have no longer seasonal coaches and 
twenty-one (13 per cent.) in addition express themselves as 
in favor of all the year round men. Doubtless most of this 
group of twenty-one follow the practice for which they 
express a preference, although it is not wholly clear from 
their report. Of the colleges reporting, only five have sea- 
sonal coaches in all sports, and thirteen others have sea- 
sonal coaches along with some of more permanent tenure. 
The colleges that employ seasonal coaches in some or all 
sports are as follows: 

Boston University. 

Brown University. 

Carnegie Institute. 
Columbia University. 
Dartmouth College. 
Dickinson College. 

Grand Island College. 
Haverford College. 

Howard University (being discontinued). 
Iowa Wesleyan College. 
Lafayette College. 

Marietta College. 

St. Stephen’s College. 
University of Louisville. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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Upper Iowa University. 
Vanderbilt University. 
Williams College. 


With reference to membership of coaches on the faculty 
the figures are equally striking. Eighty-nine colleges (56 
per cent.) of those reporting on the subject, state that all 
athletic coaches are members of the faculty, ten other col- 
leges favor the practice; and sixteen make the head coach 
professor, or associate professor, or director of physical 
education with a seat on the faculty, though his sub- 
ordinates are not so ranked. Sixteen colleges only do not 
favor or carry out this policy. These are as follows: 


Boston University. 

Capital University. 

Carnegie Institute. 

Clark University. 

Dickinson College. 

Grand Island College. 
Haverford College. 

Hope College. 

Lafayette College. 

New York University. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute (attend, with no vote). 
St. Lawrence University. 

Texas Christian University. 
University of Cincinnati. 
Upper Iowa University. 
Washington and Lee University. 


Right here arises a practical difficulty. Successful 
coaches demand, and should receive, higher salaries than 
those of the lower grades of a faculty, and it is not in 
accord with academic procedure to elect to the higher 
grades of associate or full professorships a young man 
who has not served his apprenticeship. Indeed, most 
prominent coaches would not be satisfied even with a pro- 
fessor’s salary. The demand for disproportionate salary 
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would seem to be justified by the fact that a coach’s pro- 
fessional career is ordinarily brief. It is a precarious 
job, that of coaching. Up-to-date knowledge of de- 
velopments in the game is insisted upon; force and 
youthful vigor on the field seem to be essential—and above 
all, victories are demanded. Replies to the Commission 
reflect the situation. Missouri Wesleyan College and the 
College of Puget Sound report the salary of the coach 
equal to that of the highest paid professor; Muskingum 
College, equal to that of the dean; Beloit College feels 
that salaries paid coaches must be as high as the highest 
paid to others, and Bethany College, that they should not 
be higher than those paid to the head of a department. 
In fact, the last mentioned principle has been adopted as 
a rule in some conferences. But Drake University and 
North-Western College complain that coaches’ salaries 
are too high as compared with others. Wittenberg College 
reports that a coach there receives more salary than a full 
professor, and Illinois Wesleyan University that the head 
coach receives 40 per cent. more than the regular profes- 
sor’s salary. Northwestern University is ‘‘disposed to pay 
what is reasonable to get men of the highest type.’’ Yet 
it is probably true, as President Kolbe, of the University 
of Akron, points out, that, balancing the risks against 
the higher rate of pay, few professors who criticize con- 
ditions would be willing to change places with the coaches. 
The lack of proportion of salary to title is avoided in some 
places by using the title assistant director of athletics, 
instead of instructor, professor, etc.; this is vague enough 
to permit almost any salary within reason to be paid. 


III. Finances. 

The ordinary sources of income for athletic expendi- 
tures are two: first, part or all of a student activity fee, 
generally required, though sometimes, as at Dartmouth 
College, voluntary ; secondly, gate receipts and guarantees. 
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Sometimes there is an appropriation from the college trea- 
sury, and, where faculty control prevails to the fullest 
extent, all athletic receipts are paid into the college trea- 
sury and all bills paid by the college treasurer. Where 
this is the practice, there is usually a small addition to the 
tuition charge—justified, like a laboratory fee, by the pro- 
vision of athletic fields and other equipment for the use 
of all students. Where the college controls expenditures, 
extravagances are naturally reduced to a minimum, if not 
altogether abolished. Contributions from the alumni or 
from outsiders are sometimes accepted, indeed requested, 
for athletic purposes. While subscriptions to any other 
department of a college are almost always acceptable, for 
they are likely to be given without conditions attached, 
gifts for athletic purposes should be carefully scanned, as 
they frequently imply a claim to be consulted in athletic 
arrangements. ‘‘He who pays the piper calls the tune.’’ 
At Middlebury athletics are partly financed by the income 
of a fund given by a wealthy man for the encouragement 
of major athletics. Endowments of this sort, administered 
by the college authorities without conditions, may prove 
the solution of the problem of commercialism in athletics. 

A good deal of the discussion on this question of finances 
turns on the stadium, and the large sums spent on some 
of the more expensive ones have caused criticism. Not 
many of the colleges in this Association have stadia. Bir- 
mingham-Southern has an ‘‘ordinary’’ one; Creighton 
hopes to build one; at Hendrix the alumni have built one 
costing $60,000 and seating 5,500 people; Howard Uni- 
versity is building one of about the same size; the faculty 
and students of Muskingum have subscribed $50,000 for 
one; Phillips University has one; the College of Puget 
Sound has built one and ‘‘controls it’’; at Texas Christian 
University a new stadium has been built, financed by a 
group of alumni who hope to pay for it out of gate re- 
ceipts in five years; the University of Akron is financing a 
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concrete stadium out of its athletic profits, finding the only 
legitimate reason for charging entrance fees to games in 
the improvement thus made possible in conditions for 
physical training; the stadium of the University of Cin- 
cinnati cost about $250,000, that of the University of Ken- 
tucky about $100,000, the latter paid for by popular sub- 
scriptions; there is agitation for a stadium at the Univer- 
sity of Utah, and the principal source of income for com- 
petitive athletics at the University of Pennsylvania comes 
from receipts at the stadium. On the other hand, President 
Richards of Lehigh, believes that ‘‘catering to great crowds 
through the erection of extensive stadia will increase the 
dangers connected with intercollegiate athletics’’; and 
President Rall, of North-Western College, thinks ‘‘the col- 
lege world has gone crazy as to huge stadia and the exten- 
sive migration of students to attend games.’’ 

It is fair to remark on this subject, as President Maurer 
of Beloit, says, that stadia are not necessarily costly, for 
the larger the stadium, the greater the income. The ex- 
pense of even a million dollar stadium is soon met, if it 
seats 50,000 people and the current rate of $3.00 per seat 
is charged, producing $150,000 in one afternoon. More- 
over, the colleges must provide seats for their alumni, if 
they invite them to their games, and the state universities 
no doubt have an equal obligation to the public. Dean 
Effinger, of the University of Michigan, reports that their 
45,000 seats were sold out for their most attractive games 
four days after the sale of seats began. Since seats must 
be provided, President Scott of Northwestern points 
out that stadia are merely grandstands, artistically en- 
larged to accommodate increased attendance—‘‘some of 
them are war memorials, and it is difficult to set a limit 
for such enterprises.’’ 

As to training tables, another source of expenditure, 
there is greater unanimity in the Association both of belief 
and of practice. Seventy-two colleges report on this point, 
and of them only sixteen maintain training tables. The 
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expenditure arises from the fact that training tables ordi- 
narily supply more food and more expensive food than a 
regular table, and while the athletes usually, though not 
always, pay what they are in the habit of paying else- 
where, there is always a deficit which must be met from 
some source. At Dartmouth College, and perhaps in other 
colleges, board is provided without cost for athletes who 
are self-supporting. Training tables at Dartmouth in 1923 
involved an expense of about $2,500; at Colorado College 
the deficit is met by collections from the student body, and 
from business funds. This item of expense might well be 
avoided. The prevailing opinion of experienced trainers 
is opposed to the training table: Professor Marvel, of 
Brown University, for instance, considers it ‘‘ unnecessary, 
and a much abused factor.’’ Many of the athletic confer- 
ences have rules forbidding it, as for instance the Ohio and 
Indiana Conferences and the so-called ‘‘Big Ten.’’ Presi- 


dent McKenzie, of Fisk University, considers the training 


table a ‘‘source of extravagance, and injurious to the morale 
of the players and the student body in general,’’ and Presi- 
dent Morehouse, of Drake, writes: ‘‘I have considered the 
training table a thing of the past, belonging to the by- 
gone days.”’ 


IV. Abuses. 

Our letter of inquiry, under the head of abuses, specified 
commercialism, gambling, and scouting for athletes. The 
term commercialism in athletics is vague and needs defini- 
tion. Professor McDiarmid, of Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, writes: 

‘‘Having had for years a deficit in athletics, we hope 
for a little more commercialism in the future.’’ Those 
who raise the ery of commercialism have in mind doubt- 
less the huge gate receipts at some football games, the large 
salaries paid to some coaches, and the luxurious surround- 
ings of some athletic teams on their travels. Major Grif- 
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fith, Commissioner of Athletics of the Intercollegiate Con- 
ference, has satisfied himself that not more than ten foot- 
ball coaches in the country receive as much as $10,000 
each annually, for their services; but how many college 
professors receive that amount for active service about 
three months a year? The receipt of large sums for ath- 
letics is not necessarily an evil, if these sums be put by the 
college to proper use. No college has ever been charged 
with commercialism for accepting large gifts from wealthy 
men. The charge of commercialism in college athletics 
will disappear as soon as the colleges take over the com- 
plete financial management of athletics. The college trea- 
surer is usually not a man from whom one can wheedle 
money for unnecessary purposes. 

It is a pleasure to report that gambling is not considered 
by many of the colleges in this association a serious evil 
to-day, at least among undergraduates, though it will 
always be found among alumni, and especially the local 
backers of the team. 

The word ‘‘scouting’’ in the letter of inquiry was poorly 
chosen. It was understood in some quarters to refer to 
the practice of sending expert observers to the games of 
one’s opponents, to observe their style of play. Such 
scouting plays an important part in the strategy of modern 
football, and it is perfectly legitimate if done openly and 
with the opponent’s consent, as it generally is. The inten- 
tion in the letter was to refer to the recruiting or proselyt- 
ing of athletic material from the high schools, and some- 
times even from the colleges. This is one of the worst of 
present day evils. The school boy athlete, approached by 
the representatives of half a dozen colleges, promised free 
tuition, a good job, and perhaps even more than that, is 
very apt to be spoiled by such attentions; and the neces- 
sity of conducting the negotiations secretly introduces the 
element of illegality and cheating which is subversive of 
the best elements of sportsmanship. Undoubtedly a great 
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deal of this sort of thing is going on, though the college 
officials are seldom mixed up with it. It is the irrespon- 
sible, enthusiastic young alumni who make the promises, 
but the college has to shoulder the blame. Some of the 
local associations, or conferences, have rules against re- 
cruiting, as for instance, the Southwest Athletic Confer- 
ence which states in the 31st article of its By-Laws, that 
its members ‘‘are convinced that offering inducements to 
high school and other prospective athletes constitutes a 
grave menace to both interscholastic and intercollegiate 
athleties,’’ and proceeds to lay down four rules against 
the practice. Next to the education of public opinion, 
which is the slowest but best cure for this and other ath- 
letic evils, the passing and enforcing of rules on the subject 
by local conferences seems to be the best solution. These 
rules might well forbid (1) the offering of scholarships 
by anyone except the president or the proper faculty com- 
mittee and (2) visits to secondary schools by college ath- 
letic coaches. Finally, school principals can help mightily 
by inculeating proper ideas on the subject in the minds 
of their boys, so that when approached with offers, they 
will say, as one young man is reported to have said last 
summer: ‘‘These men are not interested in me as a man 
or as a student, but merley as a ball player, and if I do not 
make good on the field they will have no further use for 
me. I will keep my independence and not be a hired man.’’ 


V. Eligibility Rules. 

Nearly all the colleges in the Association seemed to be 
enforcing the so-called ‘‘migrant’’ rule, which requires a 
transfer student to spend at least a year in the second col- 
lege before participating in a sport in which he has repre- 
sented the first college. Some go further, in debarring for 
a year all transfers, whether previously engaged in athletics 
or not; and some go so far as to make the restriction apply 
not for a year, but for his whole course. Some colleges, 
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Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Carthage College, Missouri 
Wesleyan, and Rollins, apply the rule for a half year only. 
The Kansas Conference finds no necessity for the rule in 
that district, hence Baker University, the College of Em- 
poria and Friends University do not enforce it. The only 
other colleges that report non-enforcement of the rule are 
Berea, Clark, the College of Idaho, Milton, Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, and St. Lawrence University, though the 
latter institution is considering the question of applying 
it for a half year. The judgment of nearly all the colleges 
seems to favor the rule, and it is certainly one of the most 
effective rules possible to prevent proselyting or recruiting. 
A year is a long and expensive period of probation before 
‘‘making the team.’’ Even if enforced for only a half year 
the rule has much to commend it. 

The colleges are about evenly divided in the matter of 
enforcing the freshman (or one-year) rule. Fifty-seven 
have the rule, fifty-eight have not. Those who do not are 
naturally the smaller colleges—thirty-two of the fifty-eight 
have less than two hundred students. On the other hand, 
some colleges, such as Eureka, Georgetown (Kentucky), 
and Howard College are enforcing the rule with a student 
body no greater than that, and Carroll and Rollins College, 
with an equally small enrollment, plan to introduce the 
rule next year. President Dawson, of Howard College, 
believes that a great step forward was made in his section 
when the freshman rule and the migrant rule were put into 
force, for he considers them the most beneficial things that 
have been done for Southern athletics. President Moody, 
of Middlebury, a member of this Commission, reports that 
these two rules are considered in his college to be the cause 
of the good showing their teams have made in the last two 
years. Something like this has been the experience of all 
ths coileges, even the smaller ones, that have adopted the 
freshman rule. It is, like tae migrant rule, an effective 
check xgainst recruiting; it is best for the freshman, since 
it gives him a chance to get a good start with his college 
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work in the most critical period of his course, without the 
distractions of participation in intercollegiate athletics; 
and in the long run it is best for the college, since experi- 
ence shows that, without the rule, a large number of athletes 
do not return for a second year, the burden of intercol- 
legiate competition added to classroom requirements hav- 
ing proved more than they could carry. With the rule, a 
college knows it can count on a steady flow of recruits for 
the varsity from last year’s freshman team. Many a college 
has had the same experience as Middlebury, in finding that 
doing without freshmen in one year means a better varsity 
the next. Like the migrant rule, the freshman rule may 
very profitably be enforced for only a half year. After 
midyears, a student’s capacities are known, and an intelli- 
gent opinion can be reached as to whether he is of the type 
to represent the college in athletics. 

The most perplexing problem in college athletics is how 
to enforce the amateur law, particularly as regards ‘‘sum- 
mer ball.’’ Probably nearly all colleges would prefer to 
have their teams made up of amateurs in the strict sense; 
but amateurism, as the English understand it, seems an 
impossible ideal in this country. At least, the fight that 
has been made for it for many years seems to be a losing 
one. More and more the colleges are coming to the view 
that the attempt to enforce an absolute law of amateurism 
leads merely to evasion and deceit, and that the cure is 
worse than the disease. So, only forty-nine of the colleges 
in this Association are enforcing, or trying to enforce, a 
rule forbidding the acceptance of payment, directly or in- 
directly, for taking part in summer ball, and the officers 
who report for three of these, Columbia University, Hamil- 
ton College, and Muskingum College, give their personal 
judgment as opposed to the rule. Various methods of en- 
forcing the rule are employed, including affidavits signed 
by players before a notary public—a procedure, in the ideas 
of many, repugnant to the best ideals of student govern- 
ment. A simpler method is that of the Intercollegiate Con- 
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ference, which places the burden of proving his innocence 
upon any student who plays in a game where entrance fees 
are charged. On the other hand, fifty-three colleges permit 
their students to play ball in summer for money, though in 
nearly every case participation with a team under the 
National Association, or recognized by that Association, is 
forbidden. The logic of this exception is not easily seen. 

Up to this point this report has endeavored to give a 
finding of facts, before proceeding to recommendations. 
The Commission has gathered information on two other 
subjects: (1) the development of intramural athletics, (2) 
the scholarship record of athletes and their success in later 
life, the latter a topic specifically assigned to the Commis- 
sion. But these questions, especially the latter, are very 
broad and far reaching, and demand further investigation 
before an authoritative statement can be made. They are 
commended to the study of the Commission for next year, 
if one is appointed. 

Before making any recommendations, it is only fair to 
state the views of some college administrators who are 
doubtful as to the efficacy of any recommendations. Presi- 
dent Feeman, of Adrian College, says there is a doubt in 
his mind as to ‘‘ whether intercollegiate athletics, with their 
present heavy demands for money, and for energy, can be 
made to fit into a consistent educational policy.’’ President 
Ganfield, of Carroll College, believing that the major bene- 
factions gained from athletic discipline and training could 
be secured without participation in intercollegiate contests, 
proposes an agreement between groups of colleges to have 
no intercollegiate athletics for five years, devoting special 
attention to intramural sports, and the development of a 
larger program of physical education. President Burritt, 
of Greenville College, reports that that institution has never 
taken up intercollegiate athletics, considering that their 
abuses outweigh their value. These abuses he sums up as 
follows: 
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‘¢ * * * the unwarranted interference of the alumni in 
the administration of the college, the almost inevitable un- 
due importance of athletics in the mind of the undergradu- 
ate, the subordination of instructors in the regular depart- 
ments to the professors and coaches of athletics, and the 
handling of large sums by students connected with the 
various athletic teams. It would seem that the principal 
objectives of a college education are obscured or completely 
lost sight of in the case of many students affected by the 
excitement of intercollegiate games.’’ 


In Taylor University (300 students) and no doubt in a 
number of other colleges of small numbers which did not 
reply to our letter, intercollegiate athletics have no place. 
At Park College, for instance (450 students), every student 
is doing manual labor daily, an average of three hours, to 
make an education possible, and there is time for nothing 
except intramural activities. President Binford, of Guil- 
ford College, doubts whether faculty control will solve the 
problem. He writes: 


‘*T think it will never be solved so long as intercollegiate 
athletics are conducted on a commercial or professional 
basis as they now are. So long as one small group of men 
are allowed to repeatedly represent the college in a given 
sport the thing is on a professional basis. If we should 
make a rule forbidding one student to appear as a repre- 
sentative of the college more than five times in a single 
year we would have a rule that would break up profes- 
sionalism and put college athletics on an entirely different 
and more wholesome basis.’’ 


Finally, Dean Smyser, of Ohio Wesleyan, gives this 
opinion : 


** Abuses are rooted in the society of which the university 
is only a part. Parents, alumni, the public at large, have 
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converted an intercollegiate sport into a holiday spectacle 
and they demand winning teams and exciting contests. 
Ease of transportation and the multiplication of good roads 
have led to the attendance of vast crowds on all important 
games—that is to say, games in which there is a close rivalry 
of institutions and the teams are well matched. This con- 
dition also reacts upon the sport and the men participating, 
and gives the occasion a fictitious importance in the eyes 
of the public. The evils associated with intercollegiate 
athletics springing from these conditions cannot be eradi- 
cated unless society at large can be prevailed upon to modify 
its attitude. If this cannot be done, college authorities may 
be obliged in the end to forbid all intercollegiate contests 
on the athletic field.’’ 


In spite of these pessimistic views, your commission is of 
the opinion that intercollegiate athletics, if properly admin- 
istered, may be an asset, and not a liability, to a college in 


providing a stimulus for intramural athletics, and a legiti- 
mate outlet for the spirit of loyalty to one’s institution. In 
order to achieve the best results, we believe that intercol- 
legiate athletics should be carried on in compliance with 
the following: 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Control. Intercollegiate athletics should be entirely 
within the control of the faculty. The faculty may be aided 
in the details of management by undergraduates, and 
advisory bodies of alumni may prove helpful, but the last 
word in all matters should be with the faculty. 

2. Coaches. As in intramural games, so in intercollegi- 
ate, players should be taught by men of fine character, 
college graduates with the ideals a college teaches. Their 
appointment should be for at least a year. If appointed to 
a grade higher than assistant, they should have member- 
ship in the faculty. Their salaries should not be greatly in 
excess of the amounts paid teachers of similar grade in 
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other departments, and in no case should exceed the highest 
salary paid to professors in other departments. 

3. Finances. All receipts and expenditures for athletics 
should pass through the college treasury. Gifts from 
alumni or others for athletic purposes should not be ac- 
cepted if there is any condition expressed or implied which 
limits the freedom of the faculty in matters of athletic per- 
sonnel or policy. 

4. Abuses. Gambling by students should be rigorously 
repressed. To avoid the appearance of evil, members of the 
staff in physical education should not be sent out to solicit 
students. No scholarships should be promised except by 
the president, or a scholarship committee of the faculty. 

5. Eligibility. The migrant rule and the freshman rule 
should both be enforced, and the amateur rule also, so far 
as public opinion will support it ; when it does not, the pub- 
lic should be educated on the subject. 


It would aid materially in carrying out these recommen- 
dations (1) if all colleges belonged to a conference, or 
league, with strict rules and a determination to enforce 
them; where there is no such conference, as for instance, 
in New England, efforts should be made to organize one; 
(2) if colleges would refuse to schedule games with insti- 
tutions that do not enforce decent regulations on athletics. 
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THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM AND VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE* 


Dr. Ben D. Woop, Columbia University 


The continuing high percentage of failures, semi-failures, 
withdrawals for unknown causes and transfers from one 
course of study to another, in our colleges and professional 
schools, with all the waste of educational effort and sacrifice 
of human energy and happiness that these things imply, 
is a constant reminder to both teacher and administrator 
of the inescapable demands of vocational and professional 
guidance. It is a goad which forces us to the disheartening 
admission that in our zeal for teaching and educating we 
have failed to meet our first obligation to the beneficiaries 
of our educational efforts. This first duty of the educator 
is not to teach but to learn—to learn what the student can 
learn, to discover what he should try to learn and how he 
may be most efficaciously helped to learn. That we have 
no exact information even as to the number of failures that 
our colleges turn out annually is a fact which might be 
interpreted by an unsympathetic critic as indicating that 
our excusable failure has thus far very probably been ac- 
companied by inexcusable neglect. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that about 35 per cent. of those annually admitted 
to college fail to achieve the goal for which they entered 
college. If this estimate is only approximately correct, it 
means that about a third of each college class is the victim 
of educational administration. When we consider the re- 
flex influence which this predestined third has on the other 
two-thirds in dragging standards of scholarship downward, 
in diverting a disproportionately large fraction of the 


* Submitted by the Commission on the Organization of the College 
Curriculum. 
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teaching energy of the institutions from fertile soil to bar- 
ren, but not otherwise irreclaimable, land, and the general 
lowering of the morale of the whole college community, the 
crucial character of the need for an immediate and compre- 
hensive attack on the guidance problem is clear. 

The question which has been assigned to me for discus- 
sion this morning is ‘‘What Can the College Curriculum 
Do For Educational and Professional Guidance?’’ My 
answer is that we do not know, but that there is sufficient 
promise in the guidance potentialities of the curriculum to 
make it worth serious study. A number of experimental 
and statistical studies have been made during the last fif- 
teen years, of which one of the most important is that re- 
ported by President Lowell, of Harvard, in the 1911 volume 
of The Educational Review. President Lowell studied the 
records of about two thousand graduates of the Harvard 
Law and Medical Schools who had previously graduated 
from Harvard College. He divided these students into four 
groups, (1) those who had majored in Literature and Lan- 
guages, (2) those who had majored in History and Political 
Science, (3) those who had majored in Natural Sciences, 
and (4) those who had majored in Philosophy and Mathe- 
matics. With respect to the law graduates, there was not 
a sufficiently large number of cases in the last two groups 
to make the results worthy of confidence. His study there- 
fore narrows down to a comparison between the profes- 
sional school achievement of those who had majored in 
Literature and Languages and those who had majored in 
History and Political Science. His findings were briefly 
that these various groups of students did equally well in 
professional school; and his final conclusion was that ‘‘in 
the administration of our colleges, and, indeed, in all our 
general education, as distinguished from direct vocational 
or professional training, we have laid too much stress on 
the subject, too little on the excellence of the work and on 
the rank attained.’’ 
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This conclusion seems to me to be unwarrantably pessi- 
mistic with regard to the guidance potentialities of the cur- 
riculum for reasons which will be stated in a moment. In 
order to check up on the findings of President Lowell the 
research staff in Dean Hawkes’ Office made a study of three 
hundred graduates of the Columbia Law School who had 
previously graduated from Columbia College. These stu- 
dents were divided into groups just as in the case of Presi- 
dent Lowell’s study. We found that all four groups 
achieved exactly the same average grade, B—, in both Law 
School and College. Again it is to be noted that there were 
only two students each in the Natural Science and Philoso- 
phy and Mathematics groups. Apparently these findings 
indicate that there is no relation between collegiate subject- 
matter and professional school which may afford a basis for 
professional guidance. However, in reality, they mean very 
little—if anything. In the first place both studies are based 
upon more or less arbitrary groups of courses. They do 
not deal with specific subject-matters. Indeed, the groups 
of students compared are such as would constitute approxi- 
mately random samplings of students and the findings are 
not far from what we should expect from pure chance selec- 
tions. But the major weakness of both studies is due to 
the character of the educational measurements used. 

Every study that has been made of college and profes- 
sional school grades has invariably indicated that they are 
extremely subjective in all respects, of unknown signifi- 
cance, of unpredictable variations in standards and of very 
low reliability. These vitiating features of the original 
data are greatly magnified by the mixing of records and 
standards derived throughout a period of twenty years. 
These are in brief the reasons why I do not believe that 
President Lowell’s study offers any real evidence against 
the value of the college curriculum as an instrument of 
vocational guidance. It should be said, of course, that 
President Lowell’s study was considerably colored by the 
then much-mooted question of the transfer of training and 
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that his study was dominated by the concept of college 
subject-matters as preparations for higher studies. The 
modern attitude towards college courses considers them not 
as preparatory disciplines but, in so far as guidance is con- 
cerned, as a means for displaying particular abilities and 
effective interests; and it is from this viewpoint that there 
has been a great revival of interest in the last few years in 
the college curriculum. 

What we need to know is not so much the comparative 
achievement in professional schools of students who hap- 
pen under the present arrangements to choose particular 
groups of courses but rather the relationships which obtain 
between success or failure in specific collegiate subject- 
matters and success or failure in particular professions, and 
in particular branches of such professions. It was with this 
question in mind that in this study we studied the relation 
between success in Columbia Law School and success in 
various courses and groups of courses in Columbia College. 
None ot the obtained correlations are very high but they 
range in magnitude from 0.18 to 0.56, thus indicating 
within the limits of reliability of such a small-seale study 
as this that there really may be significant differences be- 
tween various collegiate subject-matters with respect to 
professional guidance potentialities. Taking these correla- 
tions in order of magnitude we begin with French at the 
bottom of the list and finally reach the total average college 
grade at the top, with History and Political Science a close 
second. 


French 
Economics 
Philosophy 
History 
Mathematics 
English 
Majors in literature and language group 
Majors in history and political science group 
Average grade of all history and political science students 
(not majors only) 
Total average college grade 
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Thus it appears that status in the History and Political 
Science group is almost as good a prediction of later success 
in Law School as the average of all the college grades to- 
gether, whereas the status of students in French has very 
nearly a pure chance relationship to later success in Law 
School. The inference is clear that in professional guidance 
we must not only emphasize general excellence but also take 
account of the subject-matter in which achievement is 
excellent. 

These figures are in themselves not important. I cite 
them merely as one small bit of evidence which indicates 
and justifies a widespread revival of interest in the specific 
achievement of students for vocational guidance purposes. 
Since the great war we have had a great efflorescence of 
research with intelligence tests and special aptitude tests 
of all sorts. In spite of the large measure of success which 
our experiments with such tests have enjoyed there is, in 
my humble opinion, a definite turning to the subject-matters 
of the curriculum for vocational guidance data. It is to be 
noticed that this new tendency is not a break from the test- 
ing technique—it is, on the contrary, a natural and logical 
development of the testing technique. 

In Columbia College, for example, the intelligence tests 
have been used continuously since 1919. The Thorndike 
Test of Intelligence for High School Graduates has been 
found to be the best single criterion for admission to college 
that we have used in Columbia College. Similarly, The 
Thorndike Special Intelligence Test, used in The Columbia 
Law School, predicts success in Law School better than the 
average college grade does. These intelligence tests predict 
success during the first two college years approximately as 
accurately as the first year in college predicts success in the 
second year,—that is, .67 as compared with .70. It is clear 
from these figures that the admission criteria cannot be 
very much improved until the measures of success in college 
are more accurate and significant. The logical ‘‘next step,’’ 
therefore, would be to study methods for measuring higher 
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educational achievement, and such studies have been going 
on in the office of the Dean of Columbia College for more 
than three years past. The new type tests are now a regu- 
lar part of the examination machinery in more than a dozen 
departments of Columbia College and in several of the pro- 
fessional schools of Columbia University. In these depart- 
ments reliability of the college grades has been raised from 
an average of about .6 to an average of about .85. 

A study of the relationships between achievement in 
specific college courses and achievement in specific profes- 
sional courses, based upon these more reliable grades, might 
result in such high correlations as to give us decisive bases 
for educational and professional advice—particularly if 
used in combination with all other types of available in- 
formation. Something of this sort is indicated by the his- 
tory of the Placement Tests, which have been used in 
Columbia College experimentally for two years. 

The revival of interest in the achievement of students in 
particular subject-matters is merely one manifestation of 
the desire of educational administrators to get as complete 
a picture of the individual student as possible. There was 
a time when at least mild hopes were entertained that some 
test or tests might turn out to be panaceas to cure all the 
misfits and maladjustments in the whole educational ladder. 
This hope, if it ever existed, has given way to the sober 
realization that in so complex a problem, into which so many 
currents and cross-currents of personality and interest, and 
social and economic opportunity enter, there can be no pana- 
cea and that the best we can do is to increase and make more 
exact and more conveniently available, information about 
the individual students that we are concerned with. In this 
connection it has recently been widely noticed that very 
little use is being made, and that very little use can be 
made, under the present system, of the previous school rec- 
ords that students present. The chaotic character of these 
records, dependent as they are upon local standards and 
local curricula, called into being such examining agencies 
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as the College Entrance Examination Board and the Middle 
States Board, ete. We still hear invidious comparisons 
made between the prophetic powers of high school records 
and of college entrance examinations. In general the faith 
of colleges seems to favor the college entrance examinations 
more than the secondary school records. In the great cos- 
mopolitan colleges which draw their students from all parts 
of the country, the college entrance examinations do pre- 
dict college success better than the average high school 
grades. But wherever a large number of students goes 
from one first-class high school to one college, the high 
school record has been found to be a very much better pre- 
diction of college success than the college entrance exami- 
nations. This would seem to indicate that, while our lack 
of faith in high school records is justified, our lack of faith 
in the value of the high school experience is not justified. 
More positively it indicates that if we had more accurate 
and more complete records of the high school experience, 
college entrance examinations might not be necessary. Our 
recent experience with new methods for the measurement 
of specific achievement is sufficient to convince us that it is 
now possible to secure objective, reliable, significant and 
comparable measures of specific achievement throughout 
the whole educational ladder and it is only natural that 
there should be a strong demand for the realization of these 
much-hoped-for possibilities. 

In my opinion our teaching would be several times as 
efficient as it is now if a fourth of the present teaching 
energy could be diverted from teaching individuals to learn- 
ing individuals and to making the results of such learn- 
ing available in understandable terms at the right time 
and place. 

Recognizing the fundamental prerequisite for vocational 
guidance to be accurate measures of all educational prod- 
ucts, since the knowable value of all prognostic devices ulti- 
mately depends upon their correlations with school prod- 
ucts, we are setting the whole energy of the Research 
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Bureau in Columbia College, under the leadership of Dean 
Hawkes, to the task of developing means for the measure- 
ment of achievement in college and professional school 
courses which may give us reliable and comparable data. 
In last analysis the quality of our guidance depends upon 
the character and completeness of the data which are avail- 
able on each student. 

It may be of value to attempt a specific and detailed 
answer to the question ‘‘Why is our College Guidance so 
Ineffective and what is the Remedy?’’ The first part is 
easier to answer than the second, but the answer to the 
second depends on the answer to the first. 

1. Our guidance is bad, in the first place, because the 
information that we do have comes to us too late. I have 
heard college deans say that very often they knew enough 
about a particular student in his senior year to advise the 
student wisely about his college education. Even if this 
information were available at the beginning of the fresh- 
man year, it would in many cases be too late to help matters 
very much, because by that time the student’s habits are 
fairly well-set. Even Phi Beta Kappa material may be 
degenerated into college failures, partial or complete, by 
misplacement throughout the grammar and high school 
years. 

2. The information is never complete. Not only are the 
important factors of habits, character and attitudes left to 
the oblivion of the opinion of comparative strangers, but 
many of the significant and extracurricular experiences of 
the student are generally omitted from the records. 

3. It is often very inaccurate. For those who have read 
the scientific literature of the past decade in school exami- 
nations this assertion needs no comment. 

4. It is rarely, if ever, stated in comparable units for any 
large body of students such as the average American col- 
lege has to deal with. 

5. In addition to these weaknesses, it is rarely possible to 
guess successfully the meaning of many of the grades on 
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the record card of a given student. A grade in a given 
course may really mean almost anything from actual 
achievement in that subject matter to the private personal 
opinion of the teacher about the student. 

6. The information about students, such as it is, is fre- 
quently scattered and not available at the time and place 
where it could be used. I estimate that less than one per 
cent. of the significant information which high school 
teachers learn about students reaches the college at the 
right time and in understandable units. There is neither 
a common language between lower and higher education, 
nor an adequate liason system. 

7. At their best, the records which we get give only an 
instantaneous picture of the individual, that is, his re- 
action to certain examinations taken at the end of his high 
school course. They give us no reliable intimations of how 
the capacity for making such a reaction developed, nor 
how representative of the student that reaction is. 

8. The records consist too much of opinions and general 
feelings of teachers about students, and too little of actual 
facts about those students especially in regard to person- 
ality and character qualities and effective interests. 

9. Finally, even the very best prognostic tests given at 
college entrance time are very unreliable, because of the 
advanced age and variations in the age of students enter- 
ing college. Other things being equal, the testing of stu- 
dents becomes more difficult as we go up the chronological 
age scale. The personality of the student becomes much 
more complex, and his capacities become hedged about with 
a multiplicity of habits and interests, all of which have to 
be penetrated by tests given in the college years. We 
should, of course, give tests during the college years, but 
my point is that these tests would be much more illumi- 
nating if they were preceded by many other tests given 
during the grammar and high school years. 

These loopholes in our present system of guidance define 
the first remedial steps. We must have closer cooperation 
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between the colleges and the lower schools. The collegiate 
personnel problem is only an indivisible part or aspect of 
the whole educational personnel problem, and it can not be 
hopefully attacked other than as a continuous part. The 
center of gravity of the educational personnel problem is 
in the junior high school, and I feel that the major part of 
the collegiate personnel problem can be solved economically 
only during the junior high school years. 

The lower schools should make reliable and comparable 
measurements of the abilities of their students available to 
the colleges. We should demand cumulative records of 
achievement based on objective and reliable measures of 
known significance. A fair number of secondary schools 
are already in a position to give us cumulative records of 
such objective measures, but no channels of communication 
exist whereby the colleges might get them at the right time 
in usable form. In some cases our colleges have not pro- 
vided administrative facilities for using to full advantage 
the information which lower schools are able and willing 
to furnish. 

When all lower schools are able to furnish adequate 
records, college admissions may begin where they should 
always begin, during the first high school years. There 
will then be time to separate the college material from the 
rabble and the most advantageous grooming given to those 
who must in future bear the intellectual burdens of civili- 
zation. Admission may then become active selection rather 
than passive acceptance of the best of those who happen 
for one reason or another to apply for admission to college. 
We do not know how many college grade students now fail 
to get to college. The highest duty of the college is to 
search out, identify and educate all the potentially creative 
minds and temperaments that are born to each generation. 
They are few enough at best, and I am very sure that we 
do not get all of them now. We do get a lot of inferior 
minds who do nothing for us but lower our standards and 
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make college a bore and a breeder of bad habits and bad 
attitudes for our good students; and all we do for these 
inferior minds is to make them fear or hate the muse of 
scholarship. 

It is clear that such a system as I propose will cost much 
work and money. But I feel perfectly certain that we 
shall never improve our guidance very much until we have 
achieved full cooperation and mutual understanding, based 
upon common or comparable units of personnel data, with 
the lower schools. 
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THE RESIDENCE OF UNIVERSITY AND 
COLLEGE STUDENTS’ 


Dr. Georce F. Zoox, United States Bureau of Education. 


Three years ago the speaker delivered an address before 
this Association on the same subject that has been selected 
for this evening. At that time the address was based upon 
statistics which had been compiled for the year 1920-21. 
These statistics were later published in a bulletin of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education. 

It was then pointed out that the normal method of com- 
piling university and college statistics, that is by classify- 
ing the enrollment of the colleges and universities located 
within the respective states, gave a very inadequate idea 
of the number of college students residing in each state and 
whether they find it necessary or desirable to migrate to 
colleges and universities located in other states. 

There was such general interest three years ago in the 
results of the Bureau’s study that it was decided to under- 
take another study of similar nature but more comprehen- 
sive in form. Accordingly during the past year figures for 
the year 1922-23 have been compiled on this subject. In 
the revision the students have been separated by sexes. 
When the study is completed they will also be classified 
according to the major courses of study which they are 
pursuing. As yet, however, it has not been possible to 
classify them by courses of study. In other words, when 
finished we shall have accurate data not only concerning 
the number of students, men and women, respectively, 
who live in each state in the Union, the ratio which they 
bear to the total population, and the extent to which they 
leave the state of their residence in order to secure a college 


1 Submitted by the Commission on the Distribution of Colleges. 
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education, but also the number of students residing in 
each state who are enrolled in each of the major courses of 
study, and to what extent they remain at home in order 
to secure these courses of study. 

Before attempting to set forth some of the main facts 
ascertained in the revised study, allow me to say that the 
information was secured in part through the university 
and college catalogues and in part through questionnaires 
which were filled out by the several institutions and re- 
turned to the Bureau. A number of institutions do not 
keep the information in the form desired. In several in- 
stances large universities such as Columbia, Chicago, and 
the University of Minnesota, spent several weeks in com- 
piling the data for the Bureau. Through the generous 
assistance of all the institutions the information has been 
made complete. The Bureau wishes to acknowledge its 
obligations to the members of this Association and others 
for the assistance which you have rendered. We trust that 
you will be amply repaid through the use of the informa- 
tion which thus becomes available. Later the data will 
be issued as a bulletin of the Bureau of Education. 

All institutions of higher education listed by the Bureau 
of Education have been included in the compilation except 
the normal schools and teachers’ colleges. It is well known 
that in some states, notably Utah, Wyoming, Nevada, 
Florida, and Delaware, all of the teacher-training work is 
combined in the state university and the state colleges. 
Also, in Vermont, Iowa, and Oregon there is but a single 
separate teacher-training institution. In most other states 
there is a number of such institutions. It seems clear, 
therefore, that in this study the several states which com- 
bine all of their teacher-training work in the state univer- 
sities and colleges have certain advantages over those which 
have established separate normal schools and teachers’ col- 
leges. In other words, in Utah, Wyoming, Nevada, Florida, 
and Delaware, the normal school and teachers’ college stu- 
dents of college grade have been included in this study, 
but not in the other states. 
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Only regular college students enrolled in courses of 
study above high school grade have been counted. Special 
students, correspondence and extension students, and stu- 
dents enrolled in curricula of ten weeks or less in length 
have been excluded. The Bureau appreciates the desirabil- 
ity of all these forms of college and university work, but 
for purposes of comparison it seemed better not to include 
them in the tabulations. 


I. PRoporRTION OF THE POPULATION OF EacH State 
IN COLLEGE. 


Perhaps the most interesting result of this study has 
been to ascertain the number of college and university 
students residing in each state and the proportion which 
these bear to the total population of each state. In making 
this comparison among the states I have used the popula- 
tion estimates for 1923 made by the Census Bureau. Utah 
leads all states in the number of college students residing 


in the state as compared to the total population. In Utah 
there is one college student residing in the state for every 
ninety-nine persons in the state; the District of Columbia 


PEOPLE IN EACH STATE TO EACH COLLEGE STUDENT 
RESIDING IN THE STATE.* 


Rankin Rankin 
Number. 1922-23. 1920-21. 


Utah 99 
District of Columbia 103 
Oregon 121 
Nebraska 126 
Iowa 127 
Washington 129 
Colorado 131 
Kansas 134 
Nevada 141 
California 146 10 
Idaho 157 11 
Minnesota 159 12 


* Based on the population of each state on July 1, 1923, as esti- 
mated by the Bureau of the Census. Im the case of Nevada the 
Census Bureau has made no change in the estimated population as 
reported in the census of 1920. 
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follows, with one student for every 103 persons; Oregon 
has one student for every 121 in the population, and Ne- 
braska one student for every 126. The average for the 
entire country is one student to every 212 persons in popu- 
lation. The median for the forty-eight states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is 217. The first twelve states, including 
the District of Columbia, are indicated in the accompany- 
ing table. 

There are several interesting facts concerning this table. 
In the first place all twelve of the states except the District 
of Columbia are west of the Mississippi River. In the 
second place these twelve states are the same twelve which 
stood first in the Bureau’s study of the same subject three 
years ago. To be sure, there have been a few changes in 
rank. These changes are probably due in part to the fact 
that the present investigation is somewhat more complete 
than the previous one. 

There are of course several factors which give the well 
developed states of the Middle West certain advantages 
over the Southern and Eastern states. In the first place, 
several of them, including Utah, Oregon, Iowa, and Nevada 
as has already been stated, either have no separate normal 
schools or only one such institution, a situation which 
probably tends to increase the number of persons attend- 
ing the regular colleges and universities. In the next place 
most of these states have only a small negro or foreign 
population. 

Notwithstanding all these modifying influences, I take 
it that the residents of the Western states may take pride 
in the fact that they lead the older states in the proportion 
of their population which is obtaining a college education. 

On the other hand, as may be expected because of the 
large colored population, the Southern states nearly all 
stand low in the proportion of their population enrolled in 
colleges and universities. The twelve states at the bottom 
of the list are as follows: 
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Number of people 


in the state to pink in Rank in 


each college stu- 
dent residingin 1922-83. 1920-21. 


the state* 


445 49 48 
421 48 
388 47 
386 46 
345 45 
343 44 
New Mexico 343 43 
Oklahoma 318 42 
West Virginia 318 41 
313 40 
309 39 
295 38 








It is interesting to note that several changes have been 
made in this list of twelve states since the previous study 
in 1920-21. North Carolina, Texas, and Maryland have 
advanced out of the list and have been replaced by Okla- 


homa, West Virginia, and Virginia. Some of these changes 
may be due to the fact that the data for 1922-23 are some- 
what more complete than those for 1920-21. 

Why should Tennessee be next to the last on the list? 
The negro population of Tennessee is small as compared to 
the states in the lower South. Moreover, there are more 
large and well known colleges and universities for both 
white and colored students in Tennessee than in most of 
the Southern states. The answer in Tennessee can proba- 
bly be summed up in a single thought; the lack of the 
development of public high schools. The same is probably 
true in the case of Arkansas and Kentucky. Why are 
Oklahoma and West Virginia lower in the list than the 
two Carolinas and Texas? Perhaps in the one case the 
Indian population and in the other the foreign population 


* Based on the population of each state on July 1, 1923, as esti- 
mated by the Bureau of the Census. In the case of Mississippi the 
Census Bureau had made no change in the estimated population as 
reported in the census of 1920. 
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are important factors. At any rate the two Carolinas and 
Texas, notwithstanding a high percentage of colored popu- 
lation, seem to stand out above other Southern states. 


II. Extent To WHicH STuDENTs MIGRATE FOR A 
CoLLEGE EpucaTIon. 

Another interesting fact is the extent to which students 
residing in the several states find it necessary or desirable 
to migrate from their home states to attend colleges and 
universities elsewhere. On the average 24.4 per cent. of 
the college and university students of the United States 
go outside the state in which they reside in order to attend 
college while 75.6 per cent. of them remain in their home 
states for a college education. The median for the forty- 
eight states and the District of Columbia is 73.3 per cent. 

Naturally there is considerable difference in the extent 
to which the students of some states migrate as against the 
practice of students in other states. For example, 90.4 
per cent. of the California students enroll in California 
institutions; 89.4 per cent. of the Texas students go to 
college in their home state. 

On the other hand only 21.1 per cent. of the New Jersey 
students go to college in New Jersey. All but 34.1 per cent. 
of the Connecticut students migrate to other states to at- 
tend colleges and universities. 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS ATTENDING COLLEGE IN THE 
STATES IN WHICH THEY RESIDE. 

~ CE nical 90.4 44. New Mexico ............. re 
. Texas 89.4 45. New Hampshire 
87.2 46. Delaware 
" 86.7 47. Wy Omi .ccecsessscssens ts 
AP) 1) c:,.| tc . 84.3 48. Connecticut 
’ 49. New Jersey 
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The question naturally arises as to why students migrate 
from their home states to attend colleges and universities 
in other states. Very little accurate data exist on this sub- 
ject and of course the motives vary from one state to an- 
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other. For example, why do the students residing in New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Wyoming, Delaware and New Hamp- 
shire leave their home states in such large proportions. In 
the case of New Jersey there seems to be an actual dearth 
of facilities in higher education to accommodate the large 
group. Furthermore there is not the variety of curricula 
offered by several institutions as is true of other states with 
a similar population. Finally, of course, many New Jersey 
students find it fairly convenient to go to New York City 
or Philadelphia for a college education. 

In Connecticut much the same situation exists. Yale 
University draws most of its student body from without 
the state. Outside of this institution there is little variety 
of curricula offered by the institutions of the state. The 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts has not 
been extensively developed and as in the case of New Jer- 
sey, short distances make it comparatively easy to reach 
excellent institutions in other states, as for example, New 
York, Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

In the case of Wyoming the reason for the large migra- 
tion of students would seem to be due to the fact that there 
is but one university in the state, that institutions located 
in other states are often more accessible and to the fact 
that students may seek higher education in older and more 
developed institutions located in other states. 

In New Hampshire and Delaware the facilities of insti- 
tutions in the border states probably account for the migra- 
tion of college students. The development of a state uni- 
versity in New Hampshire may change this situation in 
the future. 

As has been stated elsewhere, notwithstanding the ten- 
dency for students from all sections of the country to flock 
to colleges and universities in Massachusetts, 25.9 per cent. 
of the students resident in that state go elsewhere to col- 
lege. It will be remembered that the average for the coun- 
try is 24.4 per cent. In this instance short distances to 
institutions in other states and the fact that a state uni- 
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versity has not been developed probably account in con- 
siderable part for the migration. Two years ago in connec- 
tion with a survey of higher education in that state, 
Massachusetts students attending colleges and universities 
outside the state assigned the following reasons for migrat- 
ing: 


Opportunity to secure the course of study desired 
In order to attend college away from home 
Expense of college education at Massachusetts college 
Desire to attend a small college. 
Entrance examination requirements at Massachusetts 
colleges 
Knew other students 
. College life 
Outdoor life 
Military training 
Failure to pass entrance examinations at Massachusetts 
colleges 
The faculty 
Opportunities to obtain scholarship or employment. 
. Religious reasons 
. Coedueational institution 
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On the other hand why do the students who reside in 
California, Texas, Oregon and Utah remain at home? The 
answer seems to be clearly a matter of excellent or satis- 
factory higher education facilities in these respective states 
coupled with the long distances in reaching similar or 
superior institutions located in other states. Each of these 
states forms a kind of educational empire within itself sur- 
rounded by large areas which for the most part do not 
contain outstanding universities and colleges. 

In this connection attention may be called to the fact 
that college and university students are much more likely 
to leave the state of their residence for their education than 
are students who attend normal schools and teachers’ col- 
leges. As was stated earlier in this paper the present study 
does not inelude statistics for teachers’ colleges and normal 
schools. However, in connection with the survey of higher 
education in Massachusetts two years ago the speaker ob- 
tained figures for the eleven teacher-training institutions 
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in that state which showed that in a total attendance of 
2,920 students, 97 per cent. resided in Massachusetts. 
While this percentage may not be so high in other states 
it seems clear that a very small percentage of normal school 
and teachers’ college students leave the state of their resi- 
dence for their training. 


III. Proportion or CoLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ENROLL- 
MENTS RESIDING IN THE STATE. 


In several of the states the colleges and universities also 
draw their students almost exclusively from their own 
population. For example, in the Mississippi and Texas 
institutions 94.1 per cent. of the students reside in these 
respective states. Ninety-two and four-tenths per cent. of 
the enrollment in the Oklahoma institutions is composed 
of residents of the state. Montana follows with 90.3 per 
cent. In all these states it seems clear that the institutions 
have not been developed to such a point as to draw students 


very largely from their sister states. At the other extreme 
one finds that only 30.4 per cent. of the enrollment in the 
colleges and universities of the District of Columbia reside 
in the District. The institutions in New Hampshire enroll 
only 32.4 per cent. of their students from New Hampshire. 
Maryland, Connecticut, and New Jersey follow with 37.2 
per cent., 40.1 per cent. and 48.2 per cent., respectively. 


IV. CottEGE ENROLLMENT IN THE SEVERAL States Com- 
PARED WITH THE NUMBER OF RESIDENTS IN Eacu STATE 
wHo ATTEND COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


There are a number of states (eighteen including the 
District of Columbia) which enroll in their colleges and 
universities more students than there are residents of the 
state attending colleges and universities in and out of the 
state. These states are the commonly recognized centers 
of higher education such as Massachusetts, New York and 
Illinois. For example, in Massachusetts there were 20,641 
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residents of the state enrolled in college, whereas the num- 
ber of students attending colleges and universities located 
in the state was 29,656. Similarly the same situation in 
several of the other states is as follows: 





(1) (2) (3) 
No. of students No. of students Excess of 
attending college ofthestateat- (1) over 
in the state. tending college. (2). 


Massachusetts .ncccccccceseue - 29,656 20,641 9,015 
District of Columbia. 10,716 4,614 6,102 
Ey . 58,463 52,847 5,616 
TE | ccepenenen 9,887 5,525 4,362 
Illinois 35,642 33,107 2,535 
Virginia 9,592 7,758 1,834 
Michigan 16,680 15,344 1,336 
ee . 13,525 12,362 1,163 

















It should be realized of course that notwithstanding the 
fact that students in great numbers from other states re- 
pair to Massachusetts, New York, Illinois, Maryland and 


Virginia to attend colleges and universities, students from 
these same states in considerable numbers migrate to other 
states. For example, 25.9 per cent. of the Massachusetts 
students or more than the average for the country go to 
colleges and universities in other states. The percentages 
for other states are New York, 21.8 per cent.; Maryland, 
23.5 per cent.; Illinois, 22.3 per cent.; Virginia, 29.9 per 
cent.; Michigan, 19.9 per cent. As will be recalled, the 
average for the country is 24.4 per cent. It is clear, there- 
fore, that while students who live in states which are cen- 
ters for colleges and universities do not usually leave the 
states in which they reside for a college education to the 
same extent as students from other states, nevertheless they 
do migrate to other states in considerable numbers and 
proportions. 

The tendency for students from all parts of the country 
to congregate in such states as Massachusetts, New York, 
Maryland and Illinois results in the fact that in thirty-one 
out of forty-eight states there are more students residing 
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in the state than there are students enrolled in the colleges 
and universities located in the state. The most notable 
example is the case of New Jersey which has a student 
population of 13,270, but which enrolls in its colleges and 
universities only 5,803 students. Other notable examples 
of states which enroll considerably less students than reside 
in the state are ‘Oklahoma, Iowa, West Virginia and Mis- 
sissippi. 





(1) (2) (3) 
Students enrolled Students residing Excess of 
in the colleges in the state (2) over 
of the state (1) 


5,803 13,270 7,467 
4,452 6,802 2,350 
17,740 19,532 1,792 
4,884 1,564 

6,061 1,346 

4,082 1,148 

3,270 1,095 

3,345 1,015 








V. COMPARISON OF THE NUMBER OF WOMEN STUDENTS 
Resipine In Eacu STATE WITH THE NUMBER 
oF MEN STUDENTS 


Let us turn now to a comparison of the situation as be- 
tween men and women. The male and female population 
of the country for 1923 is estimated by the Census Bureau 
to have been 56,268,000 and 54,395,000, respectively. The 
female population comprises 49.2 per cent. of the total 
population. However, the statistics of this study, as well 
as those regularly published by the Bureau, show that 
women comprise approximately only 35 per cent. of the 
student body enrolled in colleges and universities. Hence 
it is much more usual for young men to go to college than 
it is for young women. There is, for example, one man in 
college for every 167 in the male population of the country, 
where there are 294 females for every woman student in 
college. 
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In this connection one should hasten to say, however, that 
young women comprise a very high percentage of the en- 
rollment in the separate normal schools and teachers’ col- 
leges. Were it possible to include the normal school at- 
tendance in this study the situation as between men and 
women students would be very much affected. 

Nevada leads all the states in the proportion of its female 
residents who are attending college. Nevada is closely fol- 
lowed by Utah, Nebraska and Oregon. The states which 
stand lowest in the proportion of female residents in college 
are Georgia, Tennessee, Arkansas, Virginia, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. 

NUMBER OF MALES AND FEMALES, RESPECTIVELY, IN EACH STATE TO 


THE NUMBER OF MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 
RESIDING IN THE STATE 





Women. Men. 
103 District of Columbia... 73 
118 Utah 84 
133 CI cpt 
146 | eta Seabee SS 105 
148 Iowa 110 
168 pL 








Connecticut 503 New Mexico -...c.ccccccssenee .. 282 
Rhode Island .. §21 Louisiana. ..... sme 288 
Virginia .... 529 Tennessee .... 

Arkansas . 556 Kentucky 

Tennessee 664 Oklahoma ET e 
A pe - 373 





Notwithstanding the fact that in general the women stu- 
dents comprise only 35 per cent. of the total student body 
there are several states where the number of women students 
residing in the state almost equals the number of men stu- 
dents. For example, in Oklahoma, 49.3 per cent. of the 
students residing in the state are women. In Texas the 
women comprise 49.2 per cent. of the students who reside 
in the state. Nebraska and Mississippi follow, with 44.9 
per cent. and 44.4 per cent., respectively. The figures are 
as follows: 
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RESIDENTS IN THE STATE WHO ARE ENROLLED IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 





Women. Men. 
Number. Per cent. Number. Percent. 


Oklahoma .......... 3,353 49.3 3,449 50.7 

12,441 49.2 12,828 50.8 
Nebraska ........... 4,765 44.9 5,853 55.1 
Mississippi... 2,686 44.4 3,375 55.6 
North Dakota 1,635 43.9 2,087 56.1 
Iowa 8,153 41.7 11,379 58.3 
Nevada ccc 5,543 41.4 7,851 58.6 





New Hampshire ... 623 30.1 1,449 69.9 
Delaware 253 29.6 601 70.4 
Maryland .............. . ae 28.6 3,943 71.4 
New Jersey 3,691 27.8 9,597 72.2 
Massachusetts 25.4 15,400 74.6 
Connecticut 23.2 4,789 76.8 
Rhode Island 22.3 2,135 Tt. 

18.9 6,277 81.1 





One cannot help but be concerned that in this group of 
Eastern and Southern states there is such a disparity be- 
tween the number of young women who are securing a col- 
lege education and the number of young men. The concern 
is made all the greater when it is remembered that in every 
one of these eight states the percentage of women in college 
to the total female population in the respective states is 
considerably below the average for the country. Finally, 
as is shown later, only a small fraction of the small number 
of women from Connecticut, New Jersey, New Hampshire 
and Delaware who do attend college find it desirable or 
possible to do so in their respective home states. Can it be 
that the women of New Hampshire, Delaware, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Arkansas and Virginia appreciate a 
college education less than the men or are any less capable 
of profiting by it? It would be quite unsafe and ungracious 
as well as unjustifiable in this presence for any mere man 
to draw such conclusions. We shall therefore be compelled 
to assign other reasons, including the lack of higher educa- 
tional facilities, for the failure of young women residing in 
these states to secure a college education. 
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As might be expected, the women students are much more 
inclined to seek their college education within their respec- 
tive home states than are the men. Seventy-one and three 
tenths per cent. of the men on the average remain in their 
respective home states for a college education as against 
76.5 per cent. for the women. There are of course wide 
variations in practice. Ninety-four and four tenths per 
cent. of the women students residing in Texas go to college 
in their home state. In this respect Texas is closely fol- 
lowed by California and Utah. 

On the other hand, only 18.4 per cent. of the women 
students residing in New Jersey find it desirable to attend 
college within their home state. Connecticut follows closely, 
with only 20.5 per cent. of its women students going to 
college in Connecticut. 


PERCENTAGE OF MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS ATTENDING COLLEGE IN THE 
STATE IN WHICH THEY RESIDE 





Women. Men. 


California 0... 88.0 
OTE GON enerecsevrncrrsenee 88.5 
ne 
Michigan 82.5 
gg ORS . 82.2 
GOOTGIA -necrcrcenesnconeee 82,1 


. New Mexico A 44. New Mexico 52.3 
. Wyoming / 45. Delaware ccccnccnnnee 50.2 
Delaware .................... . 46. Oklahoma .................. . 50.1 
New Hampshire ... 32.7 47. WYOMING ecccrccvcsnee 41.3 
Connecticut .............. .. 20.5 48. Connecticut ................ 38.2 
New_ Jersey 49. New Jersey coco. 22.2 





Another matter closely related to the inclination of the 
women students to remain within their home states for their 
college education more than the men do is brought out in 
the following table. In the enrollment of the Texas col- 
leges and universities, for example, 94.9 per cent. of the 
women students are residents of the state. In Montana, 
Mississippi and Arkansas the percentages are, respectively, 
94.5, 94.4, and 94.3. On the other hand, less than one-half 
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of the women enrolled in the colleges and universities of 
the District of Columbia, Massachusetts, Virginia and 
Maryland are residents of these respective states. 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


LOCATED IN THE SEVERAL STATES WHO ARE RESIDENTS 
OF THE STATE 





Women. Men. 
Dy DEG tintin, QOD 1. Mississippi ....... 93.7 
2. Montana —- OAS D, TD ciemriene, 93.1 
3. Mississippi ....... 94.4 3. South Carolina ........ 91.1 
4, Arkansas ............ 94.3 4. Oklahoma 0... 90.2 
46. Virginia ........... 45.8 46. Connecticut ...... 38.9 
47. Maryland . 45.2 47. Maryland ................... 34.7 
48. Massachusetts ........ 44.7 48. New Hampshire ... 27.9 


49. District of Columbia 40.1 49. District of Columbia 26.4 





The Bureau’s study shows that in 1922-23 there were 
6,692 foreign students (5,749 men and 943 women) of col- 
legiate grade attending colleges and universities in this 
country. In addition to these foreign students there were 
1,515 students (1,375 men and 140 women) residing in 
American possessions such as the Philippines, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, ete., who were enrolled in our colleges and uni- 
versities. The foreign students, as well as those from the 
American possessions, congregate largely in the colleges and 
universities located in New York, Massachusetts, Illinois 
and California. In Massachusetts and Washington the 
students from foreign countries and American possessions 
comprise 3.5 per cent. of the total enrollment of the colleges. 

Nevertheless there is a considerable distribution of these 
students in other states. There is, indeed, only one state 
in the Union, North Dakota, which has no foreign students 
enrolled in its colleges. Also there are students from Amer- 
ican possessions enrolled in institutions in all the states of 
the Union except Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, Maine, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, South Dakota and Wyoming. 

In concluding this paper I have time to mention only 
one or two implications of the data which have been brought 
to your attention. According to the results of this study 
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RESIDENTS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND AMERICAN POSSESSIONS 
ATTENDING COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Per cent. of total 
enrollment attend- 
Number. ing colleges and 
universities in the 
































state. 

New York 1,319 2.3 
Massachusetts .cccccccncceseesneeeseeenee 1,037 3.5 
Tilinois 877 2.5 
California 704 2.7 
Ohio 417 1.3 
Pemmsy] vara -2.cccccescvvsceneesevreseneeene 393 1.0 
Michigan 363 2.2 
Washington 345 3.5 
Other GOOD ississiie tne 2,742 

Total 8,207 





in what states are more college and university facilities 
most needed? If judged from the point of view of small 
proportions of the population in college the answer would 
be Arkansas, Tennessee, Georgia, Kentucky and Alabama. 
If judged from the point of view of the proportion of stu- 
dents who leave their respective states to secure higher 
education the answer would be New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Wyoming, Delaware and New Hampshire. 

Another conclusion which seems almost inevitable is that 
for the most part those states which stand low in the pro- 
portion of their respective populations who are enrolled in 
colleges or which do not accommodate their students in their 
own institutions are the states where the state universities 
and colleges have not been fully developed. As the state 
institutions develop in the Southern states, the proportion 
of their respective populations enrolled in college will 
doubtless grow. With the development of greater state 
facilities in higher education in New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Wyoming, Delaware and New Hampshire, it seems unlikely 
that so large a proportion of the residents will find it neces- 
sary or desirable to leave the state for higher education. 

In recent years there has been an increasing tendency for 
state universities and colleges to impose larger fees on non- 
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resident students than upon their own residents. For ex- 
ample, the state universities in Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, 
Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and many others levy larger 
fees varying from a few dollars to approximately $125.00 
on non-resident students than on resident students. And 
yet among this group of twelve states all except Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Missouri and Wisconsin send more stu- 
dents away to colleges and universities in other states than 
they receive from them. It would seem that states might 
well inquire whether, in general, more of their students are 
being accommodated in other states than they accommodate 
from other states before adopting any very drastic differ- 
entials in fees at their state universities and colleges. 

Finally, do college and university students to-day migrate 
more or less than they used to? The evidence is meager 
and not conclusive. A study made by the Bureau in 1896-7, 
which, however, did not include professional students, 
showed that on the average 76.5 per cent. of the college 
students attended institutions in their home state. In 1920- 
21 the average for all students except those in teacher train- 
ing institutions and independent theological schools was 
74.3 per cent. In 1922-23 it was 76.4 per cent. In view 
of the fact that the percentage in 1896-7 would probably 
have been lower if the study had included professional 
students, it is probably safe to conclude that college stu- 
dents do not migrate to-day as much as they did formerly. 
The growth of urban institutions, the increasing diversity 
of higher educational facilities in most states and the re- 
cent increase in the proportion of women students to the 
total number of students are all factors which seem to 
render this conclusion reasonable. 
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A STUDY OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOLS 
OF AMERICA* 


President RaymMonp M. HueHss 


During the past fifty years there has been an amazing 
development of the colleges and universities of this coun- 
try. They have grown in numbers, in size of faculties, in 
enrollment of students, in scope of work. In no depart- 
ment has this growth been more remarkable or more grati- 
fying than in the development of the graduate schools. 
While fifty years ago an American was obliged to go to 
Germany or France for the best graduate training, to-day 
there is scarcely a field in which work of the most scholarly 
type is not done in this country. 

At the present time there are some forty or more insti- 
tutions that are doing graduate work of some distinction, 
and a considerable number of other institutions that are 
offering excellent training for the master’s degree. During 
the past twenty or twenty-five years increasing pressure 
has been brought upon the colleges to appoint men with 
graduate training to their faculties, and distinct emphasis 
has been placed on the desirability of adding men with 
the doctor’s degree. At the present time every college 
president in the country is spending a large portion of 
his time in seeking men to fill vacancies on the staff of his 
institution, and every man is confronted with the question 


* At the request of Chairman Plantz, President Hughes consented 
to present the results of this study in lieu of a report by the Commis- 
sion on Faculty and Student Scholarship; the Executive Committee 
confirmed the request and appointed President Hughes Chairman 
ad interim after the death of Dr. Plantz. Copies of President 
Hughes’ tabulations are being sent to subscribers to the BULLETIN. 
Additional copies may be secured by addressing him at Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio 
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of where he can hope to get the best prepared man of the 
particular type he desires. At the present time he must 
rely wholly on the knowledge of the members of his own 
faculty for advice as to where to seek men with the best 
graduate training. With the high specialization of the 
present day, no college professor pretends to be informed 
about the graduate work outside his own department, and 
college professors vary greatly in their knowledge and in- 
terest in graduate work. 

It has seemed worth while to attempt to secure a rating 
of the graduate schools in the different lines of study based 
on the opinions of a considerable group of college profes- 
sors. It has seemed that such a rating would be of distinct 
value to the college president or dean who is seeking men 
to fill vacancies on his staff. Such a rating also seems 
proper and desirable in printed form, so that any one inter- 
ested can turn to it readily for a rough estimate of the 
work in a given field. 

Such a rating, of course, cannot be correct for any con- 
siderable period since the personnel of the graduate de- 
partments is shifting, as is that of the colleges. To be 
of any value such ratings should be made new at frequent 
intervals, perhaps every three years. 

This rating was prepared in the following way. The 
members of the Miami University faculty representing 
twenty fields of instruction were called together and a list 
of the universities which conceivably might be doing high 
grade work leading to a doctor’s degree in one or more sub- 
jects was prepared on their advice. Each professor was 
then requested to submit a list of from forty to sixty men 
who were teaching his subject in colleges and universities 
in this country, at least half of the names on the list to be 
those of professors in colleges rather than in universities. 
It was further agreed that the list should be fairly well 
distributed geographically over the United States. 

A letter explaining the project was then sent to these 
men with the following blank enclosed: 
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GRADUATE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 


Institutions rated on 
basis of their graduate 
work in 


Report returned by. 
Address 
A graduate student at the following institutions. 














In the first column, please check the particular institutions which 
you regard as most desirable for graduate work in your department. 
In the second column, indicate your rating by numbering the in- 
stitutions as they stand in your esteem at the present time for 
graduate work in your subject. If several rank equally well, give 


them the same number. 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Chicago Nebraska 
Cincinnati New YOrk Ue cicccccccccsscssssssssssessesee 
Clark North Carolima 20... 
Colorado Northwestern o..ccccccccccsccsccsssesssse 
Columbia Ohio State ............. 

Cornell Pennsylvania .. 

Harvard Pittsburgh 
Illinois Princeton 
Indiana Rice Institute 
Iowa Texas 
Johns Hopkins 2 ncccnnn Toronto 
Kansas Virginia 
Leland Stanford Wash., U. of (Seattle) 
McGill Wisconsin 
Yale 






















































































Blanks were returned by about half of the professors 
addressed, the number of ratings varying from 16 in geog- 
raphy, 17.in mathematics, and 19 in government to 34 in 
sociology, 39 in education, and 45 in psychology. 

When the returns came in they were tabulated and the 
correspondence and the tabulations were turned over to the 
respective professors in the several departments. They 
checked the tabulations, read all of the letters, and sum- 
marized the ratings. This latter was done as follows. The 
number of times each institution was rated 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 
respectively was noted. The number of 1 ratings was mul- 
tiplied by 4, the number of 2 ratings by 3, the number of 
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3 ratings by 2, and the number of ratings as either fourth 
or fifth by 1. These several resulting numbers were added 
giving a weighted rating of the institution. The institu- 
tions were then tabulated in the order of their weighted 
ratings with the number of ratings as 1, 2, 3, or 4 given. 
The reader can use his own judgment in making his own 
comparative estimate of the several institutions. Inasmuch 
as the thought in this study was concerned more with the 
preparation of men with the doctor’s degree in the subject 
than with the master’s degree, it seemed rather preferable 
not to carry too long a list of graduate schools in each 
subject. In the completed reports, the men who gave a 
rating under each subject are listed. 

The rating as worked out by myself in conjunction with 
the professor in the subject is given. Below the list of 
graduate schools leading in the subject is a list of the men 
on the staff of each. 

It is not my thought that this rating is exactly correct 
or of very great significance. It does, however, represent 
the combined opinion of twenty or thirty men each of whom 
ought to have a fairly correct knowledge of the graduate 
work in his field. If it is correct it has some real value; if 
it is incorrect, some more accurate information ought to be 
published to correct the opinions of the professors who gave 
the ratings. In much of the correspondence the sugges- 
tion has been made that such a rating is undesirable and 
will do more damage than it will do good. The sugges- 
tion has further been made that any one who wishes to 
know the standing of the different graduate schools should 
consult a professor in the subject of interest. 

In the study made, the opinions of twenty to forty pro- 
fessors in each subject are summarized, and their combined 
opinions should have more weight than the opinion of any 
one single professor. It is evident in going over the many 
reports received that very few of the men reporting seem 
to have a thoroughly confident opinion of all the graduate 
schools in the United States, and their combined opinion 
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is probably nearer the truth than most of the individual 
estimates. 

As has been pointed out by many of the men who have 
written me in connection with this study, it would be much 
more valuable if it took into consideration the various 
phases of each subject. For example, in chemistry the 
rating should differentiate organic chemistry, physical 
chemistry, bio-chemistry, and other fields of chemistry. It 
proved impossible in this study to make any such differen- 
tiation, but in a more comprehensive study certainly this 
should be made. 

It has also been suggested that the results would be much 
prejudiced by the affiliation of the individual with his own 
graduate school as a student or teacher. While the returns 
showed some little evidence of the truth of this contention, 
it did not seem sufficiently significant to warrant considera- 
tion in tabulating results. 

It seems to me that some rating of the graduate schools 
should be made at least once in three years. I believe such 
a rating would be of value to the graduate schools them- 
selves; it certainly would be of value to the colleges and 
to the students who are looking forward to graduate work. 
Such a rating could best be made by the learned societies 
in the several fields. It might be made by the Association 
of American Universities or by the Association of Univer- 
sity Professors. It could be made by this Association. I 
strongly recommend that the Association of American Col- 
leges interest itself in this matter in some way or other 
and endeavor to secure a re-rating of the graduate schools 
of America in 1928. 

In the British Year Book on Education, among much 
other valuable information, we find listed the British insti- 
tutions maintaining strong departments in each subject. 
If such a list ean be published in Great Britain, surely one 
might well be published in America. 

Before closing this discussion of the graduate schools, I 
should like to raise a few other questions. 
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We represent some 300 colleges of greater or lesser 
strength financially and numerically which are the chief 
employers of the products of the graduate schools of Amer- 
ica. We absorb into our teaching staffs each year the ma- 
jority of the men and women who are trained in our great 
graduate schools. This being the case, it seems to me that 
we might have some weight in influencing the policies of 
the graduate schools, at least to a small degree, so that the 
teachers who come to us from them might be somewhat 
better fitted for the work for which we employ them. 

There are four distinct lines in which I think the grad- 
uate schools might serve us more effectively. In the first 
place, the large majority of the colleges of America are 
affiliated with the church, and are seeking men at least 
sympathetic with religion and preferably men with re- 
ligious convictions and men whose own lives are definitely 
guided by noble religious ideals. I am under the impres- 
sion that in many of our graduate schools there is little 
suggestion of interest in religious matters by the men on 
the graduate school staffs, and I feel that the influence of 
the graduate schools is rather negative or perhaps posi- 
tively unsympathetic to the religious point of view in many 
cases. Young men seem to lose rather than gain in their 
interest in religion in the graduate schools. I am thor- 
oughly convinced that no man should teach in an American 
college who is not sympathetic with religion and who has 
not developed his own religious ideals to such a degree 
that his life is guided by them. It seems to me that the 
graduate schools of America should at least make an effort 
to cultivate and strengthen the religious life of the grad- 
uate student. Many of the most distinguished scholars 
are men of the noblest lives and of deep religious feelings 
and convictions. I believe the graduate schools could 
easily contribute much to the growth of the graduate stu- 
dents in their religious sympathy and conviction. 

In the second place, I feel that there has been entirely 
too much of a tendency toward highly specialized study 
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in the graduate schools. We in the colleges are looking 
for men of broad, sound training in their fields, with en- 
thusiasm for the general subject and a wide, generous 
interest in related subjects, rather than for men of a highly 
specialized training who express a lack of interest or even 
contempt for other phases of their own subject, to say 
nothing of the related fields of knowledge. I believe that 
the graduate schools should place more emphasis on thor- 
oughness and breadth of training for the majority of their 
graduate students who are planning to teach, rather than 
such great emphasis on a detailed mastery of a highly 
specialized field. 

In scanning the personnel reports of college professors 
who have won their doctorates, it is very impressive to 
note the large number who have published nothing since 
they published their thesis for the doctorate. It would 
seem that the graduate schools might do well to discrimi- 
nate as early as possible between those students who have 
marked ability for research work and those who have not. 
Those who do not show large promise in research might 
be directed to study more broadly and gain a wide com- 
prehensive knowledge of their fields. Such students might 
well receive a different degree, and such men would find a 
ready welcome on the staffs of American colleges. 

In the third place, the graduate schools are not con- 
tributing as much as they easily could contribute toward 
preparing their students as teachers. While it is interest- 
ing to note a distinct change for the better in the attitude 
toward teaching of young men coming from the graduate 
schools, I still feel, however, that not a few are coming 
somewhat imbued with the idea that students are a nuisance 
and interfere with work, that teaching methods are un- 
worthy of serious thought, that anybody who knows can 
teach, and a good many other ideas which are only half- 
truths or are wrong. The great majority of the men and 
women who enter the graduate schools leave them to enter 
colleges to earn a living as teachers, and it seems to me 
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that the colleges might well insist that the graduate schools 
concern themselves, at least somewhat, with instilling into 
the minds of students the importance of careful methods 
in teaching, of imparting knowledge in an enthusiastic and 
interesting way, and with the tremendous importance of 
human interest in their students. None of us as college 
presidents, or deans, or professors desire to add to our 
staffs men who are not capable, enthusiastic teachers; nor 
do we wish to add men who are not interested in students 
as human beings, who do not wish to concern themselves 
with students as people. It seems to me that these matters 
could be given some added significance in the graduate 
schools. 

In the fourth place, so far as I know only one graduate 
school in the country, Princeton, is making an earnest, 
serious effort to give to its men something of the social 
training and the broad sympathy and interest in all depart- 
ments of learning which a gentleman and scholar should 
have. I believe those of you who have visited the Prince- 
ton Graduate School and are familiar with the life there, 
and those who have employed graduates of this school have 
felt that Princeton has made a real contribution to the 
field of graduate teaching through the life of the graduate 
residence college at Princeton. 

Many men who are to-day entering the field of graduate 
study with the intention of becoming teachers have had 
rather meager opportunities at home to absorb the finest 
ideas of the social customs of the society of to-day. Many 
others have not concerned themselves with any field beyond 
the one of their specialty. We certainly need in the col- 
leges men who, as cultivated gentlemen, are personal ex- 
amples to the crude youths who enter our doors. We need 
men who through their broad sympathy and interest in 
all fields of scholarship can fire the enthusiasm for learn- 
ing in the hearts of young men. The graduate schools 
would do well to concern themselves with an effort to make 
what contributions are possible to the training of their stu- 
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dents along these lines. It seems to me that one of the 
next big steps before the grdauate schools of our country 
is to provide adequate dormitories and commons for un- 
married graduate students, and simple apartments for the 
married students, so that they can live in the atmosphere 
of the university and gain from association with their fel- 
low graduate students what means so much to the under- 
graduates in the colleges through common fellowship. 

One last reflection on securing desirable teachers. 

I am thoroughly convinced that there is no recent de- 
velopment of more interest to college executives than the 
personnel division of the American Council on Education 
in Washington. Any college president seeking members 
for his staff can find at the present time about 18,000 
college professors in all subjects and of all ages enrolled 
there. While this is slightly less than half of all the men 
and women teaching in the colleges of America, it is by 
far the largest collection of records of college teachers to 
be found anywhere in the country and it is rapidly grow- 
ing. Given the training, the age, and other qualities 
desired, and the salary available for the appointment, the 
personnel division of the American Council can give lists 
of men who are registered there who might be considered 
for the appointment. While a visit to the division and 
personal consultation of the records is preferable, much 
very valuable assistance can be secured by mail. The in- 
formation obtainable here I regard as of tremendous value 
to any one seeking to fill a college vacancy. As this depart- 
ment increases in its scope, I believe it will have a register 
of all those graduating from the graduate schools, and I 
think it will become a central clearing house for all of the 
college teachers of the country. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON COLLEGE 
PERSONNEL TECHNIQUE 


Dr. Apam Leroy Jonss, Columbia University 


A Preliminary Report on Freshman Examination 
and Freshman Placement 


Much attention has recently been given to the fact that 
one of the most urgent problems in college administration 
is the proper placement of freshmen in their classes. While 
there are still those who maintain that for the advantage 
of the slow or badly prepared student classes should include 
both those who are well prepared and those who are poorly 
prepared, the opinion that such a practice is unfair to the 
better student and generally wasteful has wide currency. 
Still more objectionable is the placing of a student in a 
class too advanced for him or too little advanced. One of 
the difficulties in the way of any satisfactory classification 
of freshmen according to general ability or preparation in 
given subject-matter has been the fact that suitable instru- 
ments of measurement have been lacking. Considerable 
progress toward supplying such instruments has recently 
been made and it has seemed to the Commission on College 
Personnel Technique that it might be worth while to pre- 
sent a preliminary report on the subject of examinations 
for freshmen and on freshmen placement in classes and 
sections. The whole matter is intimately connected with 
the admission and orientation of freshmen. The question 
is one which is receiving attention in many colleges. The 
Commission has not yet been able to make an extensive 
survey of present practices and results but desires at this 
time to present simply a brief statement of what has been 
attempted in three colleges, together with an indication of 
results, so far as results can be stated. The Commission 
would also call attention to the investigation which has 
been undertaken by a committee of the National Research 
Council. This committee, under the direction of Dr. 
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L. L. Thurstone, has given nine psychological tests to 
about 40,000 college students in more than sixty colleges. 
Through the generosity of the Commonwealth Foundation 
a grant of $5,000 has been made for the evaluation of these 
records. The committee of the National Research Coun- 
cil is now receiving the records together with scholarship 
data and in the course of a few months expects to be able 
to present a report of the results obtained by the use of 
the tests in question. 

The three colleges whose plans are to be presented and 
discussed in this report are the College of Sciences, Litera- 
ture and the Arts of the University of Minnesota; the 
College of Arts, Literature and Science of the University 
of Chicago, and Columbia College, the College of Liberal 
Arts and Science for Men in Columbia University. 

These three are not necessarily typical. A number of 
others including Northwestern University and the Univer- 
sity of Iowa should have been considered, but these three 
were selected because the data were most easily obtainable 
by the member of the commission in charge of this report 
in the time at his disposal. 

In presenting these plans, their place in the system of 
admission and of freshmen orientation in the several insti- 
tutions will be briefly indicated. Much of the data em- 
ployed is obtained in connection with the applications for 
admission received from candidates. 

The data in hand at the University of Minnesota include: 

1. A personnel card filled out by each freshman. 

2. His relative standing in his entire high school course 
based upon the marks of four years. (These cannot usually 
be obtained from the smaller high schools.) 

3. The result of an intelligence test. (The test used is 
one prepared by Professor Paterson of the University of 
Minnesota. ) 

On the basis of the information obtained from these 
sources a prediction is made in the Dean’s office concern- 
ing the student’s probable success in college and appro- 
priate letters are sent to the parents of those whose records 
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would indicate that they could not be expected to do satis- 
factory college work or that they have a native endowment 
to do distinguished work. This information is used as a 
basis for placing freshmen in the several sections of some 
of their classes. 

In addition to the tests already mentioned each freshman 
takes a test in English covering grammar, spelling and 
composition. This test supplemented by other informa- 
tion described above is used as a basis for placement in 
freshman English. A limited number of selected freshmen 
are admitted to a special orientation course in which the 
subject-matter of the first quarter is Natural Science and 
that of the second quarter Social Science and Culture. 
The course is given under experimental conditions and 
will make possible studies regarding the value and re- 
liability of types of examinations, of sectioning on various 
bases, ete. It will be given to larger numbers of students 
from year to year. 

As a further step toward orientation, advisers for fresh- 
men are provided. Selected members of the faculty give 
advice at registration periods and at other times by special 
appointment. In addition there is a group of special ad- 
visers for curriculum matters, made up of younger mem- 
bers of the faculty. They meet weekly for discussion of 
technique, lectures on personnel work and on the psy- 
chology of individuals and similar topics, and for analysis 
of cases and the comparison of methods. They also give 
vocational advice as far as possible and transfer or re- 
classify those who are in the wrong courses. 

The University of Chicago has in force a system of selec- 
tive admission. It obtains from a student a very detailed 
report regarding his family and home conditions, his inter- 
ests in and out of school, his financial status, his health and 
his plans. It obtains also from a teacher well acquainted 
with the applicant a report regarding the applicant’s con- 
duct in school and regarding any special conditions that 
may help or hinder his college work, together with such 
supplementary information as will, in the judgment of the 
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teacher, affect the student’s progress. A report is obtained 
also from the principal regarding the applicant’s influence 
among his school fellows and his desirability as a member 
of the school community. The University obtains also full 
data regarding the student’s secondary school work, includ- 
ing the subjects in which he has failed in school. In case 
the applicant is admitted this information is placed in the 
hands of one of the Deans, each of whom is in charge of 
75 to 80 freshmen who are to register under his direction. 
Each Dean has general oversight over the students assigned 
to him throughout their college course. His examination 
of the records prior to the students’ registration makes it 
possible for him to welcome the freshmen and advise them 
with some individuality. A personnel summary blank for 
each freshman is sent to each instructor with whom the 
student is taking a course. 

Beginning with 1924 the University of Chicago required 
all freshmen to come a week early for a so-called Freshman 
Week. Some form of freshman week is provided at a num- 
ber of other colleges, notably at the University of Maine. 
Besides social entertainments, talks to freshmen on their 
duties and responsibilities as college students and as future 
citizens, and other matters relative to their college work, 
certain examinations of importance are given. These in- 
clude a physical examination, three English tests and an 
intelligence test, the Thurstone test being the one used at 
the University of Chicago. 

On the basis of the English tests students are placed in 
Freshman English. They may be exempted from the Eng- 
lish course usually required of students in the first fresh- 
man term, or required to take it, or excluded from it 
because of a particularly low grade. If required to take 
it they are assigned to a high, medium or low section, ac- 
cording to the outcome of the tests. 

Those of the freshmen who are found on the basis of 
their total records to be on all considerations the best, are 
being given a special initiatory course on the Nature of 
the World and of Man, a course which is being given as 
a cooperative course running through two quarters. 
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The University of Chicago is studying carefully the whole 
problem of the gifted student, or, to use the terminology 
preferred in that institution, the ‘‘leading student.’’ In 
selecting these, intellectual, social and moral qualities are 
taken into account. 

The plans in operation at both the University of Minne- 
sota and the University of Chicago are new and have not 
been in operation for a sufficient length of time to make 
a definite statement of results possible. We are advised, 
however, that the results are regarded as distinctly prom- 
ising. 

The Columbia plan has been in operation in some of its 
parts for six years and in others for two. Each applicant 
for admission is required to submit records and data sim- 
ilar in most respects to those required at the University 
of Chicago, though a number of points are covered in each 
plan which are not included in the other. At Columbia 
every candidate for admission is required to take a psycho- 
logical examination, whereas at the University of Minnesota 
and the University of Chicago the intelligence examinations 
are given only after the student is admitted. The exami- 
nation employed at Columbia is the Thorndike Intelligence 
Examination for high school graduates. 

It is possible for most candidates for admission at Colum- 
bia to present themselves for a personal interview before 
their admission. In some cases the first of these interviews 
may take place two or three years before the candidate has 
completed his secondary school course. For the past three 
years the Assistant Director of Admissions, who is the offi- 
cial interviewing these applicants, has made a prediction 
regarding the candidate’s future work in college on the 
basis of the interview together with all data at hand regard- 
ing the candidate. As soon as a student is admitted a 
report is prepared for his adviser showing among other 
things the subjects in which he has received entrance credit, 
the character of his psychological examination, the number 
of daily hours of travel required for him to come and go 
between the University and his residence, and the propor- 
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tion of his total expenses which he proposes himself to earn 
through his college course. It includes advice as to the 
number of semester hours which he may safely carry as 
judged by all the data in possession of the Office of 
Admissions with special reference to his score in the psy- 
chological examinations. 

If a student has definitely decided to take a professional 
course, other than Law, following his college course, he is 
referred to the special adviser for the group of students 
planning to enter the professional school which he later 
expects to enter. If he does not plan to take a professional 
course (or if he plans to enter the Law School), he receives 
his advice from a member of a committee of seven instruc- 
tors who serve as an advisory committee for this group 
throughout their college course. 

Each freshman on his admission is required to take the 
so-called placement examinations in English, Plane Geom- 
etry and French or German. These examinations are for 
the most part of the new objective type. That in English 
is designed to test the student’s proficiency in spelling, 
vocabulary, a knowledge of books actually read (not his 
information about books), and an interpretation of a bit 
of literature. On the basis of the results in this test a stu- 
dent may be exempted from the first half-year of Freshman 
English, he may be placed regularly in that course, or he 
may be required to take a course in the University Exten- 
sion Department to make good his special deficiency and 
for this course he will receive no college credit. The results 
have so far been very gratifying, particularly in the case 
of students exempted from the first half-year of Freshman 
English or those found unprepared to take that course. 
The plan is still experimental but it is very thoroughly 
endorsed by the English Department. 

The results in Geometry have not yet been sufficiently 
worked out to make a report possible at this time. 

The results in French have been particularly satisfactory. 
The placement examination in French consists of two parts: 
one, a new type objective test, the other, a half hour paper 
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which has been an abbreviation of a typical two or three 
hour entrance examination. The results for both parts of 
the examination are substantially the same. The Depart- 
ment of French has worked out in particular detail the 
results for the latter part of the examination. On the basis 
of that examination students are placed in one of three 
classes, the first of these presupposing thorough preparation 
in two years of secondary school French; the second, in 
three years, and the third, in four years. After the mid- 
year examination succeeding the first year in which these 
tests were given, the achievement of the students in their 
college classes was compared with the promise given by the 
results of the placement examinations four months earlier. 
Only four students received a grade as low as ‘‘D,’’ which 
is a mark meaning an unsatisfactory record. The passing 
grades of the students were divided into eight divisions 
designated as A, A minus, B plus, B, B minus, C plus, C, 
C minus, and it was found that the power of prophecy of 
the placement examination was substantially the same for 
each division. Eighteen and two-thirds per cent. received 
the exact grade which would have been prophesied from 
the placement test; more than 60 per cent. were not more 
than two divisions out of the way and only 3.5 per cent. 
were five divisions out of the way. It is not yet possible 
to present the results of the placement examinations given 
in September, 1924. 

The number of students taking the placement examina- 
tions in German has been too small to make any generaliza- 
tion practicable or safe. 

A classification of students according to ability has been 
practiced also in the course in Contemporary Civilization. 
Since this course has no specific prerequisites no placement 
examination in subject-matter is practicable, but students 
have been grouped on the basis of the results which they 
have obtained in the psychological examination. For ex- 
ample: Of all the students taking the course at a given hour 
(e. g., 9 o’clock)—five or six sections in all—one section is 
made up of those scoring the highest in the psychological 
examination and another, of those scoring lowest in the 
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same examination; the remainder are classified alphabeti- 
cally. This plan was put into operation in 1919 and has 
been continued since that time with highly satisfactory 
results. 

Incidentally, it may be of interest to note that the pre- 
dictive value of the Intelligence Examination for students’ 
college work as a whole has been distinctly high. It may 
also be of interest to know that the predicted ranking made 
by the interviewing officer has been found more accurate 
than have any of the other bases employed. 

However, as most freshman courses have distinct pre- 
requisites in the way of specific preparation, it has not been 
found practicable to use either the Intelligence Examina- 
tion or the predicted ranking as a basis for sectioning classes 
aside from the use of the former in the class in Contem- 
porary Civilization. 

As the use of special examinations for the placement of 
freshmen is relatively new and as the types of examinations 
used in different places vary considerably among them- 
selves, it may be worth while to include a somewhat more 
detailed deseription of these examinations. The character 
of the various types of intelligence examinations employed 
is well known and need not be described more fully here. 

The only other subject in which a special placement 
examination is used in each of the three colleges considered 
is English. 

The English test given at the University of Minnesota 
consisted of several parts, one of which was the Inglis vocab- 
ulary test published by Ginn and Company. The other 
parts are not yet standardized and are so far wholly ex- 
periments. ¥ 

There was (1) a spelling test of one hunfired words; (2) 
a grammar test, including questions calling for the correct 
choice between two different words for use in given sen- 
tences, questions on sentence structure, on the identification 
of dependent and independent clauses, for the construction 
of sentences including, respectively, noun clauses and par- 
ticiples, a question on the correct use of a verb, and a ques- 
tion calling for the enumeration of coordinate and subor- 
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dinate conjunctions. There was also (3) a test in sentence 
structure and punctuation, consisting of two parts in which 
the first called for the correction of rhetorical errors in ten 
given sentences, and the second for the punctuation of 
eleven sentences. 

At the University of Chicago in 1924 three tests in Eng- 
lish were given: The first called for certain information 
regarding the student’s previous training in English. It 
included questions on punctuation, capitalization and spell- 
ing, a brief completion test and a test on the pronunciation 
and division into syllables of a short series of words. 

The second test called for the writing of four consecutive 
paragraphs on an expository topic, to be respectively 50 
words, 100 words, 100 words and 75 words in length, and 
for a letter of two paragraphs applying to the examiner 
for admission and stating the candidate’s reasons for choos- 
ing the University of Chicago. 

The third required the writing of a paragraph of ten 
sentences illustrating the use of topic and summary sen- 
tences, the use of reference words relating sentence to sen- 
tence and the advantage of varied form and length of sen- 
tence ; also for 200 words of dialogue having an argumenta- 
tive tone. 

At Columbia the placement test in English was in four 
parts, the first being a dictated spelling test of forty words. 
The second was a vocabulary test of 100 words. These 100 
words were printed in a column and opposite each word 
four others were printed from among which the student was 
required to select that one which meant the same or most 
nearly the same as the given word. For example, the first 
word in the test in 1924 was ‘‘fable’’; opposite were printed 
the words ‘‘picture,’’ ‘‘a fiction,’’ ‘‘short poem,’’ 
‘*mirage.’’ The student was required to indicate which of 
these was closest in meaning to the word ‘‘fable.’’ 

Part 3 was a literature test of 100 questions, calling for 
the recognition of a reference to a book. Four suggestions 
were printed from which the student was to select the cor- 
rect one. For example, in the first question we find the 
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following: Miss Hardeastle (1) Made much ado about noth- 
ing. (2) Stooped to conquer. (3) Was the daughter of 
the good natured man. (4) Was one of the School for 
Seandal. 

The questions covered a great variety of books, ancient 
and modern. 

Part 4 of the examination in 1924 had as its basis a son- 
net of George Meredith. The student was required to indi- 
eate which of twenty given statements as to the content of 
the poem were correct and which were not. 

The new type placement test in French which was used 
was the outcome of an investigation under the auspices of 
the Modern Language Section of the New York Society for 
the Experimental Study of Education. The committee in 
charge of the investigation was made up of Professor A. A. 
Méras, Teachers College, Columbia University; Miss 
Suzanne Roth, of the Department of Modern Languages of 
the New York City Public Schools, and Ben D. Wood, 
Assistant Professor of Collegiate Education, Columbia 
College. As a preliminary to framing the test, some 4,000 
preliminary tests were given in various schools and colleges 
from New York to California. In its final form, the test 
has been found to have a reliability coefficient of .95 and 
a correlation coefficient with high school and college grades 
in French as high as the self correlation of those grades. 
It is described fully in a report published by the World 
Book Company. It consists of four parts, the first contain- 
ing twenty sentences in French designed to test the stu- 
dent’s comprehension. In each case the student was to 
indicate by a designated symbol whether the statement was 
true or false. The second part was a vocabulary test sim- 
ilar in character to the vocabulary test in English. Each 
of the first two parts included seventy-five questions. Part 
3 was a test of idioms in which the student was required 
to write the French equivalent of each of fifteen English 
phrases or sentences. Part 4 was a test in translating fif- 
teen English sentences into French. 
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The placement test in Geometry was in six parts, the first 
being made up of sixty-five statements, the student being 
required to indicate the truth or falsity of each by desig- 
nated symbols. The second was a test in problems includ- 
ing thirty-six separate questions, the answer to each of 
which could be indicated by a single word or symbol. Part 
3 included six questions on loci. Part 4 included four ques- 
tions on converses. Part 5 included four definitions. Part 
6 included five demonstrations. 

The test in German was in three parts, of which candi- 
dates in elementary German were required to answer parts 
I and II and candidates in intermediate or advanced Ger- 
man were required to answer parts II and III. 

Part I was a vocabulary test of 50 words. 

Part II was in thirteen divisions: 

Division A was a somewhat more difficult vocabulary test. 

Division B was a test in the proper order of words in a 
sentence. 

Division C was a test calling for the plural forms of ten 
designated words. 

Division D ealled for the insertion of proper endings of 
adjectives used in given sentences. 

Divisions E, F, G, H, I, J were in verb forms covering 
various tenses of the indicative and subjunctive. 

Division K was a test of the use of superlatives. 

Division L was a test of the use of comparatives. 

Division M ealled for the selection between two words of 
the appropriate one to use ii: a given sentence as, for 
example, denn or dann, gut or wohl, ete. 

Part III was a still more difficult vocabulary test. 

The German test was almost entirely of the completion 
type. 

These experiments have been presented not as final solu- 
tions of the problem of freshman placement but simply as 
indications of directions in which solutions may be sought. 
It is strongly urged that colleges interested in this problem 
cooperate as fully as possible in the interest of developing 
tests which may be suitable for general use. 





